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E INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY SERIES offers, at 

minimum cost, beautiful reproductions in full colors of 100 

well-known paintings adapted for study in elementary 
schools. The subjects are those most frequently included in 
state and city courses of study. These reproductions are being 
used to promote Art Appreciation in thousands of schools 
throughout the country. They are obtainable in two sizes— 
large prints and miniatures—as described below. 


Large Prints (For the Teacher) | jee) | 


These large prints are accurate color re- 
productions of the original paintings and are 
particularly adapted for classroom display, 
and for framing if desired. Each print is 
mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 12% 
inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy 
art paper. On the inner pages of the folder 
are printed the story of the picture, the 
story of the artist, questions to ask the pu- 
pils in regard to the picture, suggestions to 
the teacher, etc. 


30 Cents Each, Prepaid. 50 or more, 25 
Cents Each, Prepaid. 


Miniature Prints (For the Pupils) 


These miniature prints, on sheets size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
the colors of the original paintings with the same fidelity as the large 
Instructor prints described above. 





2 Cents Each, Prepaid, assorted as desired. Minimum order 50 cents. 

20 Cents a Dozen, Prepaid, in lots of a dozen or more of a subject. 

1 Cent Each, Prepaid, for 300 or more assorted as desired. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR ORDERING: Give both number and 


title of each subject desired, state whether you wish large 
prints or miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
100 Full-Color Miniatures — one of each of the 100 subjects 
illustrated and listed on this page — for only $1.00, Prepaid. 











Every Elementary Teacher Should Have This Book — 


Studies of Famous Paintings 


This book contains studies of the 100 famous 
paintings illustrated at left and listed below. The 
study of each picture includes: the story of the 
picture, the story of the artist, questions to ask 
the pupils, and a small reproduction of the paint- 
ing. There is a convenient index and a suggested 
grading for the 100 pictures. 104 pages, size 
7 x 10% inches. Heavy paper covers. 

Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 10 or more copies, 35 
cents each, not postpaid. 





List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes--Large Prints and Miniatures 


1 Age of Innocence-Reynolds 

2 The Torn Hat-Sully 

3 Deer in the Forest, Twilight 
Bonheur [seer 

4 Dignity and Impudence-Land- 

5 The Balloon—Dupre 

6 By the River—Lerolle 

7 The Song of the Lark- Breton 

8 U. S. Frigate Constitution 
“Old Ironsides”-Johnson 

9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn 
Couse {| Homer 

10 The Lookout—“All’s Well” 

11 The Windmill-Ruysdael 

12 The Return of the Mayflower 
Boughton 

13 Sir Galahad-Watts 

14 Baby Stuart-Van Dyck 

15 Spring-Mauve 

16 The Helping Hand-Renouf 

17 The Knitting Lesson-—Millet 

18 Madonna of the Chair-Raphael 

19 The Cook-—Chardin 

20 The Boyhood of Raleigh Millais 





35 
36 


37 
38 
39 
40 


Sackville Children—Hoppner 

A Boy with a Rabbit- Raeburn 

Miss Bowles—Reynolds 

Washington Crossing the Del- 
aware-—Leutze 

Detail of Sistine Madonna 
Raphael 


5 The Flying Cloud- Patterson 


The Horse Fair-Bonheur 

Road Through the Trees Corot 

The Storeroom-De Hooch 

Madonna of the Magnificat 
Botticelli 

Interior of a Cottage Israels 

George Washington Stuart 


3 The Money Counter Murillo 


Feeding Her Birds Millet 

The Painter's Sons-Rubens 

The Grand Canal, Venice 
Turner 

The Rail Splitter-Ferris 

Return to the Farm—Troyon 

Autumn- Mauve 

The Gleaners Millet 





41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


48 
49 
50 
51 


52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


57 
58 
59 
60 
61 


Fog Warning Homer 

Holy Night-Correggio 

Oxen Plowing- Bonheur 

The Artist’s Mother-Whistler 

Harp of the Winds—Martin 

The Strawberry Girl-Reynolds 

Madame LeBrun and Daughter 
~-Vigee-LeBrun 

Joan of Arc Bastien-Lepage 

Mona Lisa-Da Vinci 

The Blue Boy-Gainsborough 

Portrait of the Artist-Rem- 
brandt 

The Angelus- Millet 

Children of the Shell-Murillo 

Dance of the Nymphs-—Corot 

The Jester—-Hals 

Avenue at Middelharnis-Hob- 
bema 

Children of Charles I-Van Dyck 

The Valley Farm—Constable 

Columbus—Del Piombo 

Icebound-Metcalf 

Madonna del Gran’ Duca- 
Raphael 





62 Infanta Maria Theresa-Velas- 
quez 

63 The Solemn Pledge—-Ufer 

64 Spring—Corot 

65 Lavinia—Titian 

66 The Spinner—Maes [meer 

67 A Girl Reading a Letter-Ver- 

68 Mill Pond—Inness 

69 The Pictograph—Alexander 

70 The Market Cart-Gainsborough 

71 Madonna and Child-Fra Filippo 
Lippi 

72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 

73 Erasmus- Holbein 

74 The Belated Kid-W. M. Hunt 

75 Flower Girl in Holland Hitch- 
cock 

76 The Escaped Cow-—Dupre 

77 The Old Water Mill-Hobbema 

78 Children of the Sea-Israels 

79 The Laughing Cavalier-Hals 

80 Syndics of The Cloth Guild 
Rembrandt 

81 Northeaster- Homer [Sarto 

82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 





83 Don Carlos Baltasar-Velasquez 

84 The Lace Maker-Vermeer 

85 The Blessing-Chardin 

86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 

87 Bringing Home the Newborn 
Calf-Millet 

88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 

89 Childhood- Perrault 

90 Fairy Tales-Shannon 

91 Pilgrims Going to Church- 
Boughton 

92 Angels’ Heads-Reynolds 

93 Itinerant Candy Vender-Blum 

94 Playdays in Holland -Charlet 

95 A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society Landseer 

96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose-Sar- 
gent 

97 A Holiday—Potthast 

98 Shoeing the Bay Mare-Landseer 

99 The Fighting ‘“Temeraire’’- 
Turner 

100 Girl with Cat-Hoecker 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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ADOLPH HITLER 
Began his politi- 
cal career as a spy 
forthe Reichswehr 
-..that’s only one 
of the bits which 
make the sections 
about him so in- 
teresting. 


JOSEPH STALIN 
“*Probably the 
most powerful 
single human 
being in the 
world’’, says 
Gunther, explain- 
ing how he is dif- 
ferent from the 
other dictators. 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
““As British as 
beef"’, the burn- 
ing question 
about him is 
whether he will 
compromise once 
again with the 
dictators; it is 
now doubtful. 


Man of many tal- 

who, it is be- 
lieved, will soon 
be the controllin 
figure in British 
conduct of the 
war—as Lloyd 
George was io 
the last. 


A 


EDOUARD DALADIER 
Se “the 


scrutable”’, “‘the 
Taciturn’’, — a 
stubborn man of 
the people, slow- 
witted,honorable. 


BENITO MUSSOLINI 
He fears most an 
early death, since 
most of his family 
have died at his 
present age. He 
was once in the 

ay of the French 
jovernment. 


VCE COPY... TO NEW MEMBERS 









“I just can't find any time 
to read books !” 


J Ga... IF HE SPENT (ON AN AVERAGE) ONLY 30 MINUTES 
A DAY— BEFORE BEDTIME, OR WHILE TRAVELLING TO OR FROM 
WORK, OR IN OTHER LEISURE MOMENTS—HE COULD EASILY READ 


EVERY BEST-SELLER DURING THE YEAR, AND A GREAT DEAL MORE! 


N average of only half an hour a day would have 
enabled you to read, within the past three months, 
every one of the following widely-discussed new books: 


ESCAPE by Ethel Vance 
KITTY FOYLE by Christopher Morley 
THE NAZARENE by Sholem Asch 
MOMENT IN PEKING by Lin Yutang 
THE GRAPES OF WRATH by Jobn Steinbeck 
THE YEARLING by Marjorie K. Rawlings 
INSIDE ASIA by Jobn Gunther 
NOT PEACE BUT A SWORD by Vincent Sheean 
WIND, SAND AND STARS by Antoine de Saint Exupéry 
DAYS OF OUR YEARS }y Pierre van Paassen 
THE REVOLUTION OF NIHILISM by Hermann Rauschning 
COUNTRY LAWYER by Bellamy Partridge 


—or any other new books you may have been particu- 
larly anxious to read. Instead, you may have been con- 
fessing to friends that you could “never get around 
to reading books.” 

The dozen books listed above are among the leaders on 
all best-seller lists. It is an interesting fact that seven 
of them were chosen as the book-of-the-month by our 
judges. 

Over 250,000 book-reading families—persons like 
yourself—have found a subscription to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club by far the most effectual way to keep 
themselves from missing the new books they are really 
interested in. 

You are not obliged, as a member of the Club, to 
take the book-of-the-month its judges choose. Nor are 
you obliged to buy one book every month from the Club. 

Publishers submit all their important books to us. 
These go through the most careful reading routine 


OTHER BOOK-DIVIDENDS RECENTLY DISTRIBUTED FREE, 
TO BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB MEMBERS 


now in existence. At the end O& this sifting process, our 
five judges choose one book as the book-of-the-month. 

You receive a carefully written report about this 
book in advance of its publication. If it is a book you 
really want, you let it come to you. If not, you merely 
sign and mail a slip, saying, “Don’t want it.” 

Scores of other recommendations are made to help 
you choose among all new books with discrimination. 
If you want to buy one of these from the Club, you can 
get it by merely asking for it. Or you can use these 
reports (we find that most of our members do) to guide 
you in buying from a favored bookseller. In other words, 
you can browse in bookstores as always, but now do it 
more intelligently; you know what to look for. 


In addition, there is a great money-saving. Time and 
again our judges’ choices are books you find yourself 
buying anyway. For every two books-of-the-month you 
buy you receive, free, one of our book-dividends, 

So many of the Club’s members ordinarily want the 
book-of-the-month that an enormous edition can be 
printed. The saving on this quantity-production enables 
the Club to buy the right to print other fine library 
volumes. These are then manufactured and distributed 
free among the Club’s members—one for every two 
books-of-the-month you buy. For every $1 you spend 
for a book-of-the-month you actually receive about 
75¢ back in the form of free books, figured 
at retail value. 

You pay no yearly sum to belong to the & 
Book-of-the-Month Club. You pay noth- 
ing, except for the books you buy. Your 
only obligation is to agree to buy four 
books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 





POOLE 








(Aare eran aeaearnarrr, 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 385 Madison Ave., New York A431 y 


Prease enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am to receive a 
free copy of INSIDE EUROPE, that I am also to receive, without expense, your 
monthly magazine which reports about current books, and that for every two 
books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club, I am to receive the current 
book-dividend then being distributed. For my part, I agree to purchase at 
least four books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 


If you do not wish Inside Europe as your free enrollment book, 
check box below for title you prefer. (No others available at this time.) 
(0 JOSEPH IN EGYPT [J TELLERS OF TALES [) MADAME CURIE 

O BARTLETT'S QUOTATIONS 


the new and completely revised 


INSIDE 
EUROPE 


BY JOHN GUNTHER 


HAT will be the course of the 

war? What will the peace be 
like? The fateful answer really lies, 
as it did in 1914, in the decision of 
a few individuals; in the nature of 
their personalities; in their particu- John Gunther 
lar notions, justified or mistaken, about matters 
which affect them and their people. By circum- 
stance or ability or guile, a handful of strong- 
willed men, each equipped with unusual power 
as the representative of millions of people, can 
and will determine by their action what the fu- 
ture of all of us is to be. 

If you decide to join the Book-of-the-Month 
Club now, we will give you free, as a new mem- 
ber, this book which has been recognized over the 
world as a really indispensable volume to anyone 
who wishes to obtain a panoramic understanding 
of perplexing international politics. 

The new and revised edition of INSIDE 
EUROPE retails for $3.50. This was one of the 
recent book-dividends of the Club. Or, if you pre- 
fer, you may choose one of the other recent book- 
dividends listed in the coupon. 
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Business Connection, if any.. 





Official Position or Occupation. 


IMPORTANT: Please check whether you would like us to ship the 
current book-of-the-month with the free book above YES [] NO [) 
Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID. through Book-of-the-Month Clab (Canada) Ltd. 
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Dear READER: 





Our new department, “Let’s Find the Facts,” which begins in 
this issue and which will be found on page 72, deals with educat- 
ing children in consumer relationships, an important and timely 
subject. “Utilizing Community Resources,” by Clarence Hunnicutt 
and George W. Ormsby, page 10, continues our presentation of ways 


of using one’s environment. Of 


interest in this connection is 


the final announcement of our Environment Contest which appears 
on the same page. An article on attractive arrangements of bul 
letin boards, by S. E. Evalyn Hammond, is on page 18. “Light” 
is the subject of the Illustrated Unit of Work this month, and 


you will find it on pages 45-54. 


Although you will travel vicar- 


iously when you read the letters on pages 58-60, you will sud 
denly find yourself making plans for your next vacation trip. “The 


Children’s Corner,” 


“How to Use the Handwork in This Issue,” 


“The New Books,” “Our Historical Calendar,” “Help-One-Another 
Club,” and “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 3, 4, 6, 7, 55. 


and 61 respectively. 
PRIMARY GRADES 


New Year; Time; Seasonal 

New Year: pages 29, 42. Time: 
12-13, 20. Seasonal: 9, 11, 2 
30, 33, 40, 42, 55. 


Benjamin Franklin; Thrift 
Benjamin Franklin: 9, 11, 37. 
Thrift: 29, 33, 37, 42. 


Polar Regions 
16-17, 19, 42. 


Handwork 
4-5, 13, 17, 29-35, 37, 39, 
55-56, 63. 


Program Material; Stories 
Program material: 13, 25, 40- 
42, 44. Stories: 14. 


Tool Subjects 

Arithmetic: 12, 16, 20, 55-56, 
64; reading: 62; language: 3, 55, 
57, 61. 


Art; Literature; Music 

Art: the cover, 18, 22, 23. Lit- 
erature: 23, 36. Music: 14, 
23, 25, 34-35, 40, 56. 





Health; El tary Sci 
Health: 11, 26, 33, 45-54, 56. 
Science: 25, 45-55, 62. 


Units; Seatwork 
Units: 13, 17, 20, 45-54. Seat- 
work: 12, 16, 21. 


Social Studies 
Character Education 


Social studies: 7, 10, 13, 16— 
17, 41, 42, 44, 56-57, 64, 72. 
Character education: 11, 21, 29, 
33-35, 37, 39, 42, 55. 


Visual Education 
The cover, 11, 17, 25-26, 
36, 45-54, 63. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


New Year; Seasonal 

New Year: pages 29, 42, 43 
Seasonal: 9, 11, 25, 30, 33, 
40, 42, 55. 


Benjamin Franklin; Thrift 
Benjamin Franklin: 9, 11, 15, 
37. Thrift: 15, 29, 33, 37. 


Polar Regions 
16-17, 19, 42. 


Handwork 
4-5, 16, 28-39, 55-56, 63. 


Program Material; Stories 
Program material: 25, 40-43 
Stories: 14-15. 


Tool Subjects 

Arithmetic: 27, 64; reading: 
55, 62; language: 3, 26, 55, 
57, 61. 


Art; Literature; Music 

Art: the cover, 18, 22, 23. 
Literature: a mM M @: 
Music: 14, 23, 25, 34-35, 40, 56. 


Health; El tary Sci 
Health: 11, 26, 33, 45-54, 56. 
Science: 25, 38, 45-55, 62. 





Units; Tests 
Units: 16, 24, 45-54. Tests: 
21, 26-27. 


Social Studies 
Ch ot, ra 


Social studies: 7, 10, 15, 
19, 24, 27, 38, 41-43, 55, §7- 
60, 64, 72. Character educa- 
tion: 11, 15, 21, 29, 33-35, 37, 
39, 55. 





Visual Education 
The cover, 11, 17, 25-26, 45-54, 
58-60, 63. 
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The Children’s Corner 














EACH month this department in THE INstRucToR will be devoted to verse 


written by children. 


Contributions must be sent by the teacher and be ac- 


companied by a letter from her, bearing her signature. The letter should give 
the name and address of the school and the name and grade of the young 
author. Each contribution should be on a separate sheet and should bear the 
child’s name, his grade, the name and address of the school, and the teacher's 


name. Address contributions to: 


The Children’s Corner 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Tue TwINKLy Moon 


The little old moon 
Climbs under the clouds 
And rolls and rolls. 
He sails over my house, 
The twinkly old moon. 
He shines like a bright little star 
Up in the sky, My! 
He looks like he has a face, 
But they are mountains. 
He peeks through my window every 
night. 
The twinkly moon. 
Douctas McLean, 2nd Grade 
Turtle Lake School, Turtle Lake, Wis. 
BONNIE SANDMIRE, Teacher 


THe ELEPHANT 


I know why the elephant is so wise, 

Because he can see things with his 
big eyes. 

He has a very long gray trunk, 

And when he walks, he goes “Clunk, 
clunk!” 

The elephant has a long, funny nose, 

And he can squirt water just like a 
hose. 

He has a very little short tail, 

And when he drinks, he drinks from 
a pail. 

He is afraid of a little mouse 

When it comes too close to the ele- 
phant house. 

Sometimes he’s sad, and sometimes 
he’s gay, 

But I hope in the Zoo or the Cir- 
cus he'll stay! 

Freppie Cutver, 2d Grade 
Dickey Avenue School, Warren, Ohio 
Jesse L. Haine, Teacher 


My Kitten 


I have a little kitten 
His name is China Sea 
We call him that because 
He is yellow as can be. 
RutH Moutton, 3rd Grade 
Hamlin School, Springvale, Me. 
Courtney NEALey, Teacher 


My Pic 


[had a little pig 
He was black and white. 
I fed him every morning 
And also every night. 
He grew so fast 
And got so big, 
That I didn’t know 
My own little pig. 
Gotpa May Davmson, 4¢h Grade 
Ireland School, Edina, Mo. 
FLoRENcE CosTELLo, Teacher 


SNOW 
I like to see the snow fall down; 
It covers fields and covers town. 
It makes me happy as a bird; 
I do not care to say a word. 
I only want to watch it fall 
And watch it make the ground grow 
tall. 

It makes me think of Christmas night 
When old Santa comes, so bright, 
And brings every good child toys, 
And brings with him a lot of joys. 

MaBLe Boutanp, 5th Grade 
Farmington School, Farmington, Ky. 
Marcaret Watson, Teacher 


WINTER 
Winter is here, winter i+ here. 
The snowflakes fall from the sky 
so clear. 
On sleds we’re sliding. 
On skates we're gliding. 
Winter is here. 
Yes, winter is here. 
ANN ANDERSON, 5th Grade 


Hop Brook School, Naugatuck, Conn. 
EstHER Datton, Teacher 


Late AUTUMN 


The leaves are falling from the trees, 
The wind is getting cold, 

The cows and horses are in the barn, 
The sheep are in the fold. 


The snow is white upon the ground, 
With snow men here and there, 
And children merry as can be, 
Are playing everywhere. 
Dotores Scores, 6¢h Grade 
Westman School, Salol, Minn. 
ELteN M. Mattson, Teacher 


To a Pine 


High above the trees you rise— 
A silent ghost with downcast eyes; 
A vigil, lone, watching there 
As if all the woods were in your care; 
Haunting a place where once there 
stood 
A tree—the finest in the wood. 
Then disaster struck your lofty limbs 
Tearing the bark, and bared by the 
winds 
Broke the branches and blew away 
The needles of your beautiful hair 
that day; 
But still a silent vigil you stand 
Guarding the woods throughout the 
land. 
Wiuma Crisp, 7th Grade 
Norwood School, Norwood, Colo. 
Marian Gaines, Teacher 
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Teaching Good Food Habits 
Made Easier! 








Offered FREE for Classroom Use! 


HE striking and colorful 

poster shown above has been 
prepared for use as a visual aid 
in teaching good food habits. It 
focuses attention in a dramatic 
manner on two outstanding “pro- 
tective” foods—bananas and milk. 


These two economical foods 
have been accorded a high rank 
in the dietary of the growing 


child by nutritionists. They also 
tell us that this palatable food 
combination constitutes an almost 
completely balanced meal, excel- 
lent for old as well as young. 


The actual poster—printed in 7 
colors and measuring 16” x 2114” 
—will add a colorful touch to the 
decorative scheme of any class- 
room. We will gladly send you, 
free, a copy of our “Healthy and 
Happy” poster. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 


COLORFUL BANANA AND MILK POSTER VALUABLE VISUAL AID 
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Name 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Educational Department 
P. O. Box 2024, Boston, Massachusetts 


1-1-40 


Please send me, free, your new schoolroom poster. 





Street. 





State. 





City. = 
Grade. 





(This offer good only in the United States.) 
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The WORLD FAMOUS ~ err Pictures 


8 sizes: 3 x 3%, 5% x 8, 10 x 12. 


8 prices: One Cent—Two Cents Ten Cents 
each for 60 cents’ worth or more, of any size, 
assorted as desired. Postpaid. 


Order February Pictures NOW. Washing- 


2250 SUBJECTS 
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ton, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, 
their homes, etc.—the balance in art sub- JESSIE TODD r 
jects, no two alike: 60 cents for the 60, ; 
3 x 3%, or for the set of 30 pictures, OO W 
5% x 8. | r ; : . 
PICTURE STUDY. Are you acquainting your | Uabvesstty of Cilsage h 
Girls and Boys with the world’s great paintings? It 
costs so little; it means so much. Ask about “Our al 
Own Course in Picture Siudy."" FREE information 
about this Course, to teachers: a sample picture 
and an outline of the Course for eight years, if you 
name grade and school. WRITE for it TODAY. m 
os ‘ om The Perry Pictures Company OW TO USE ‘ 
Gunes mete eq Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts The Torn Hat Sully w 
LASSPINS MEDAI THE HANDWORK 
| IN THIS ISSUE " 
. errr. Ne | m 
3 cw Each LEER, «53° ys | 
Sliver Plated | a THOD lik h d SU 
Geld Plated . i = 
? 5. Sterling Stiver . No.GS23_ Each | 28 A ME ike that e of 
Geld Filled Silver Plated $1.00 7 | scribed here may be used to 
= Gold Pia ° . . . . . ° 
Sterling Silver 1.15 ‘nts ca make simple stained-glass windows. made with a brush. The child will te 
No. R 523 Rolled Gold 1.25 No.C 044 Each G.)4 Pinte "35 ° - . ° 
Sterling Silver ‘$1.35 Gold Filled 1.35 siiver Plate $ .18 Sterling Silver 50 Grade five or six may do this work enjoy the way some of the letters on c: 
Steril. Silver, 6 sold Plate 2 ol 30) . e : 
VOKt. Soild Geld 6.80 Suctne” = “Gala nd when the class studies medieval his- page 29 turn. As he makes more lil 
SPECIAL PRICES ON ORDERS OF TWELVE OR MORE tory. To make the problem easy for and more posters, he will learn to cc 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. the children, fold the black paper for swing in the letters quickly. Water- tu 
the stained-glass window vertically, proof ink is easier to use than paint 
Uc! * « « LIVELY READING and cut on a fold. To simplify it for lettering of this type, although 
1 GOOD NEW BOOKS " still further, let the child draw his paint made rather thin is all right, 
FOR BOY lines with white chalk on the black too. 
© 2 2 & TY a ore he cuts it. In this wa e poster on the left side of page 
AND GIRLS P before he cut In this way The post the left side of pag 
Amann these new tecle & ¢ atutd he needs only to think of cutting 29 has letters which can be cut from 
story-history of Mexico. . .@ delightful in- after he has the lines drawn. colored paper. To cut such letters, 
ormational story book about life the Gasp i i 
fetiende Ghemalld 4-anler ware-enter Wen To make the colors appear to be use a strip of paper about one inch 
trations) . . . authentic American history as a stained glass, instead of pasting tall, cutting it into pieces of the same 
background for a lively mystery-novel for the ‘ ° ° ° ° 
‘teen age . . . a thrilling biography of Peter colored tissue paper behind the open- width, with the exception of a few 
. igle rid ; 7 ‘ ‘ . . 
all entertain- + OSE, one, = “yp CA OF ings, paste heavy transparent tracing wider pieces for the M and some thin 
ment needs wonderful group of picture-story books for kin- paper on the back of the window, ones for the I. 
fa dergartners and early grades, and a varied 
for dramatic group of vocational books and color the paper seen through the Many schools prefer the cut-paper 
clubs, lodges, Shen ce Gt 6 Go ee te ee Various openings with different col- medium for posters if classes are 
Rost distinguished colorful and exciting books care- ors of brilliant inks. This is simple, large. Paste and scissors can be put 
Se ee ity _suected for modem boys Gnd git for the child needs to paste only one away more quickly and neatly than 
and foreve All are fully described, illustrated, graded and . . P : y ‘ y 4q y y 
Free! ry classified in our new 1939 52-page booklet, an piece of paper behind the window. paint. Paint has the advantage, 
Catalogue occasion. invaluable aid to book selection. To secure h i f . di 
ne copy po ae ts mame, clip — owever, Of presenting a medium 
mail this advertisement with your name oan } P. 7 thi , H ; 
~ Be | 20°33 FOUR pages of posters have which when learned is quicker than Ps 
T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Dest. 1 37,39 been included in this issue the cut-paper medium. 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois a = ' > Sa & of the magazine because many The large letters on page 37 and Ww 
ourth Ave., New York A 
teachers ask for help with posters. the letters on pages 33 and 39 are the tic 
THE Many children enter poster contests. kind to which we have to expose the bi 
HIS 1S THE HOUSE ; Tin gilatedd then aff thn etl . aa : | Th 
THAT JACK BUILT / . e original idea of the subject mat- children continuously. person of 
PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL hi Se ter is important. Then comes the trained in poster making prefers these co 
(Chicago) A new idea! Have your wes original spacing of the words and _ wide letters, but the young child does co 
SCHOOL OF NURSING clase make a unit on the SJ original shapes of letters themselves. not. Sometimes I have asked small th 
eee a cs ~=~—Ss Even though originality is demanded, children, “Why don’t you like these he 
ic for new Problem and NA , ‘ ? . 
oh pane Atmever 1400 greduates. Rie in cote “Sine a7 there are some ironclad rules. Do wide letters? Why do you like the be 
- a = *-* . . . 
on. Afflicted with Rech Medical College Past and Present.” om : not be so original that your poster is thin ones better?” The reply is al- O: 
of the University of Chicago. Graduates 1f| and be sure to use pa hard to read. The design of letters ways, “The thin ones look neater. pa 
are eligible for registration in Illinois, d vi k h fill Thi h h h ; ™ 
New York, and all other states. TUNED PALET PRODUCTS and picture taken together must hile goes iy show that i prong - 
* teat i P. 
ca etl ties talents ie to complete the project~ CRAY ONEX Crayons, the space. ; child sees things differently than do ra 
PRANG” Tempera or POSTER PASTELLO, In many of the subjects in the adults. 
The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing and EVERYDAY ART Papers. They're easy h Il be bik f hild f fifth 4 dath d 
Dept. |, 1750 W. Congress St. to work with and come in rich, brilliant colors. modern sc ool we fo ow the likes 0 Children o th- and sixth-grade an 
Chicago, THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY the children, but in poster making age, however, especially the boys, pr 
Minois 641-041 Hayes Avenue Sendushy, Chie there is a rule that is bigger than the often like to make the wide letters. on 
oe eR TT ty Oy FF children’s preferences. Large posters These letters may be cut from paper. m: 
AGENCY ter teachers who not only have the educational training and experi require large letters. The teacher If the poster is to be painted, I are 
a try to nerve carefully the Intereats of both executives and teachers, therefore has to show the child that have often used the following pro- do 
s r' jean age. ember . . . . e 
“Nationwide 1200-11 Steger Bid. 28. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Itt. there are right and wrong ways to cedure to help to get the letters ys ov. 
LASKA ES sters. hildren when Urge the child to cut the letters from 
TEACHERS AGENCY roapane a Sewn wee et phage on ran “ee eat tea draw around them with pencil, : 
: Good teachers needed. Excellent opportunities all depart- “ - ? ‘ ate Soe <a te c 
Missoula, Mont. | ments, particularly music. For early placement register with perienced in poster making, turn out then paint inside of the pencil lines. all 
= Member B.A.T. A. [Bais ROW—cpetee — service for a quarter ofa =| = hoor results because they insist upon He then succeeds in making the let- sp 
Certification booklet free to members. drawing thin letters. ters look wide. co 
3 a a ne Fs Good Teachers, Supervisors, The poster has for its aim to carry So far in this discussion we have oa 
¢ 4 OCKYV ITT TEACHERS etc. in Demand a message to a person passing by talked about making the lettering. ral 
eS AGENCY e Minneapolis, Minn., Plymouth Bldg. quickly. It must be forceful and There is also an originality in the ing 
5 SIAC O Le ee a eee oS Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer. compel him to pay attention. It placing of lettering on posters. Chil- mc 
APPLICATION $4 .00 must be seen at a distance. dren enjoy planning the poster with 
30 PHOTOS ic FREE TEACHER PLANS If the poster is placed on a bulletin lettering all at the top or all at the Pa 
cai A MONTHLY ART SERVICE board with other printed matter chat bottom of the page. We may call at- 
Finest real photo copies, size 244x3}4, We will send one complete project from TEACHER es ° ° : 
A double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. || PLANS FREE to any teacher sending name, address, is viewed close up, it need not have tention to the fact that when = th 
™ Made from any photo or print. Money — grade one. A “— Sooaemne os such large letters. lettering is above the picture had all 
4 returnedif not satisfied. Original re- || ®¢ ®“v'ty Service you I enjoy. Stamp appreciated. H se 3 variet may be ha 
con oe edhe ggg lle ao deg ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP The four poster pages in this issue some below, variety may | ; : to 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. || De>t- 401 5932 Newburg, Chicago may help with the following points especially if some lettering is large we 
if the teacher will have one period than others. sul 
CHERS WANTED! devoted to a discussion of these pages. Another point illustrated by these wh 
TEA sap The poster at the right on page 29 pages is that the designs fill the str 
We cover the entire northwest. Good teachers are in de- FOR CLASSWORK Th 1 h l st to ~ 
mand—from rural to university. Don’t lose your chance decorate burnt rend, ctchines, giorted gnc: BO and the one at the left on page 37 spaces. e letters ee almo kis 
for advancement. eee, pingtic noveltice. mirror pie . brass \-— ° -.L ‘ontinued on page 
Western Educational Bureau, Greybull, Wyoming | THAYER & CHANDLER 810W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO have letters which can be quickly the edge of the (C pag ot! 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


space. On page 33 two little orna- 
ments are placed before and after the 
word “wisely,” tu fill the space. 

The pictures on these posters will 
help girls and boys to draw faces 
and hands, 


Page CHILDREN shown how to 

draw a child in a simple way 
will be able to make many interesting 
winter pictures. While the children 
work on their pictures, the teacher 
may make some of the following 
suggestions as she examines the work 
of individuals. 

Look at Mary’s picture. It is in- 
teresting the way she has made the 
cap and mittens the same color. I 
like the red she used. Red is a warm 
color and looks nice in a winter pic- 
ture. 

Jimmy’s picture is beautiful. He 
has colored the house red like the 
snow suit on the child, and has made 
his trees so very black that they show 
off well with the red in the picture. 

Susie’s picture looks pretty. She 
has made the girl’s hair, mittens, and 
shoes yellow, and has colored the 
snow suit deep blue. 

In everything we teach in art we 
must emphasize the fact that the ob- 
jects must fill the space, especially in 
snow pictures, for there is necessar- 
ily very much white. Notice that 
in both pictures on this page the 
child’s figure extends almost to the 
top and bottom. 


Page AFTER making the problem 

on this page, some children 
will want to make folders for sta- 
tionery or a simpler folder to hold a 
birthday handkerchief. A bouquet 
of imaginary flower designs would be 
colorful and appropriate on a folder 
containing a handkerchief for a lit- 
tle girl. If the gift is for a little 
boy, the design on the folder might 
be a character from The Wizard of 
Oz or one of the Disney characters 
such as Mickey Mouse. 


Fege NOTICE that all of the de- 

signs on this page are simple 
and therefore lend themselves to 
printing of this type. The flowers 
are made large and they do not have 
many petals. The leaves on a stem 
are few and large. We do not see a 
dozen little leaves on one stem. In 
every school there are some children 
who have much patience. Such 
children may enjoy making huge 
allover designs on curtains. If they 
spend their summer vacation in a 
cottage, they will have hours of lei- 
sure to use these designs. The pig, 
rabbit, and duck are excellent draw- 
ings to help children to learn to 
model well in clay. 


Pages 


34°35 IT IS encouraging to the art 


teacher to see two pages like 
these devoted to music. She knows 
all too well that if the children are 
to get enough experience in hand- 
work, it will have to be done in other 
subjects as well as in art. The child 
who is taught to make musical in- 
struments out of so many different 
kinds of materials will think also of 
other uses for the materials, 
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AFTER the children have 
made a cut-paper picture, 
perhaps they will like to make a wall 
hanging using various small scraps of 
colored cloth instead of paper. Sever- 
al mothers may be asked to stitch it 
at home. Or if the hanging is made 
in an upper-grade room, some of the 
children may like to take turns sew- 
ing on it. 

Suggestions for other wall hang- 
ings on cloth are as follows: 

1. Unbleached muslin. Pieces of 
yellow cloth for a castle. Red for 
roofs of the castle. Checked red 
for a road leading to the castle. A 
piece of flowered cloth for one hill. 
Black for a horse going up the road. 
Different little pieces of figured 
goods for the clothing of a prince 
or a knight riding the horse. Figured 
cloth for the pennant carried by the 
rider. Dark green for the foliage of 
trees. 

2. Pale blue cloth for the sky. 
Deeper blue for the ocean. White 
for the waves and clouds. Different 
bright colors for shields on viking 


Page 
36 


ships. Orange with red stripes for 
a sail. Dark brown for the wood of 
the ships. 


The children as shown on this 
page afford good figures for paper 
dolls. They may be used also as 
models for cardboard dolls to be 
placed on cooky dough and outlined. 
Currants can be put on for eyes and 
frosting for hair, apron, trousers, and 
shoes. 


Page THE children in my classes are 

as fond of making dinosaur 
models as the children shown on this 
page. We often use nonhardening 
clay, for the children love to model 
the figures, and then change their 
positions by raising or lowering their 
heads. 

The pictures on this page are stim- 
ulating in other ways. The photo- 
graphs of the dinosaurs carved of 
wood or soap show how shapes of 
animals must be simplified if they are 
to be carved from these mediums. 
Most of them, you will notice, have 
a straight base. 

In our free period children often 
say, “Let us model animals that we 
imagine might live on Mars.” Those 
who have studied prehistoric animals 
often shape the Mars animals some- 
what like them. 

For a creative art problem chil- 
dren like to model a horse, swan, or 
duck, and paint it with many bril- 
liant colors—some with spots, some 
with stripes, and some with little 
flowers. 

They love the book William and 
His Friends, by Elizabeth Naramore 
(Viking Press; $.75). Every school 
should own this little book. Chil- 
dren are here introduced to creatures 
of the past and present, and to the 
work of artists. 

Some creative designs made by 
children are masterly in color. We 
use for inspiration the book just 
named. Among the animals we have 
modeled are: a wooden horse from 
Sweden, a rooster from Sweden, a 
painted pig from Mexico, and a burro 
from Italy. 
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NEW FEATURES 


MARK RETURN OF 


“Cavalcade 





of America” 





Noted Authors Prepare Stories; 
Yale Professor As Historical Consultant; 
Radio Dramas Now On NBC Network 


With its recent return to the air, the famous Cavalcade of America, 
winner of many radio awards, promises unexcelled entertainment for all 
members of the family. The brand new series is featuring many little- 
known stories of notable characters and high-spot events in American 
history. Radio’s best dramatists and actors are cooperating in the produc- 
tion of vivid, informative dramas. One interesting feature, continued by 


popular demand, is the brief story 


of chemical research, at the close of 


the program. Advance synopses of Cavalcade dramas are available to 
teachers on request. Write Du Pont, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





MARQUIS JAMES, famous author and twice | 


the winner of the Pulitzer Prize for biog- 
raphy, is a new member of the Cavalcade 
staff. He is the author of The Raven, a Biog- 
raphy of Sam Houston; Andrew Jackson; 
They Had Their Hour; and other important 
books in the field of American historical 
biography. He is also a frequent contrib- 
utor to leading magazines, including The 
Saturday Evening Post. Mr. James is sup- 
plying unusual and stirring story material 
for Cavalcade dramas. 





CARL CARMER, noted author who now 
aids the preparation of Cavalcade, is an 
able story-teller whose best sellers include 
Stars Fell On Alabama; Listen For A Lone- 
some Drum; and The Hudson. Mr. Carmer 
has also been a college professor and editor, 
and is well known as a popular lecturer. To 
Cavaleade Mr. Carmer brings a fresh and 
exciting approach to American history. 





SERVING as historical consultant and super- 

visor for all Cavalcade programs is Pro- 

fessor Frank Monaghan of the Department 
| of History at Yale University and Fellow 
| of Calhoun College. Dr. Monaghan, who 
has written and lectured widely on Ameri- 
can history, was formerly assistant editor 
of the Dictionary of American Biography. 
John Jay: Defender of Liberty and French 
Travellers in the United States are notable 
among his publications. 





Selected N B C Stations 
COAST-TO-COAST 


(Consult your daily newspaper) 


TUESDAYS 


AT: 9 P.M. Eastern Time 
8 P.M. Central Time 
7 P.M. Mountain Time 
6 P.M. Pacific Coast Time 
EAST & MID-WEST 
Follows “Information Please” 
on same stations 
SOUTHWEST & FAR WEST 
Follows “Pot o’ Gold” 


on same stations 


OF AMERICA 
Presented by 
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A POINT FOR 
EVERY 
HANDWRITING 

SYSTEM 


Esterbrook Re-New-Point Foun- 
tain Pens contribute the final ad- 
vantage needed to make fountain 
pens practical in school use. 


Uniform Points for 
Class Work 
Withachoice of 18 Re-New-Points 
- ++ your class groups can secure 
the standard, uniform point style 
best adapted to your system of 
handwriting. Important, too, is 
the fact that Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pens are socompletely within 
student reach, in the matter of 
price and highest Esterbrook 

writing quality. 
Re-New-Point Feature 


If mishap should overtake an 
Esterbrook the Re-New-Point can 
be duplicated for only 25c. The 
student simply screws it in the 
holder...there is no repair delay. 


COMPLETE FOUNTAIN PENS 
(black or colors) $ 1 00 and up 


RE-NEW-POINT— Complete 
with feed for Esterbrook = 
Fountain Pen .. . - c 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd. Toronto, Canada 


bstertivuk 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 
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Picture Map of the United States 


mitable for each pupil (8 in. x 11 in.) 


This attractively decorated outline map of the Saaied 
States available to teachers at only per doz 





Large Picture Maps of Many Countries 


(30 in. x 50 in.) 


These large wall maps of the following countries are 
irawn in bold outline for color, same style as shown 


above. Priced 50c each. 


Titles 
United States China Philippine Islands 
Latin America Africa Caribbean Islands 
The World Japan Mexico India 


CLIP COUPON TODAY 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
160 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me the following Picture Maps. I en 


close 


(0 Map of the United States, 8 in. x 11 in. (1c per doz.) 
[] Large map of «..+.+ssereeeeeees 90 in. x 50 in. (50c ea.) 


Name eccccsncccsccsscccscccocosorcoss 


4 ddress a 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





For THE TEACHER 


EDUCATION AND THE New Reatism, by 
Frederick §. Breed. 237 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. The Macmillan Company. New 
York, 

Dr. Breed déals masterfully, and 
at the same time entertainingly, with 
one of the most controversial sub- 
jects among modern educators—shall 
educational principles be based upon 
philosophy or upon pure science? His 
viewpoint, essentially opposed to the 
opinions held by the Dewey school, 
shows a consciousness of the need 
for a wise fusion of both systems, 
which is the new realism in educa- 
tion. Through anecdote, humor, and 
precise terminology Dr. Breed has 
made his discussion of a profound 
problem intelligible and valuable. 

This book should interest readers 
of THe INstructor, for Dr. Breed’s 
column, “Your Arithmetic Counsel- 
or,” appears regularly in this maga- 
zine. 


Rapio Roaps to Reapine, edited by 
Julia L. Sauer. 236 pp. Cloth. $2.25. 
The H. W. Wilson Company. New 
York. 

Twenty scripts from a series of 
radio broadcasts conducted over a 
period of five years by the Rochester 
Public Library have been compiled 
in book form by the head of the De- 
partment of Work with Children. 
The scripts are not offered as a sub- 
stitute for reading, but rather aim to 
stimulate the reading of good books 
by fifth- to twelfth-grade pupils. 


Sports Epucation, by Seward C. 
Staley. 325 pp. Cloth. $2.50. A. S. 
Barnes and Company. New York. 
This book deals with objectives 
and outcomes of sports education in 
schools, its contribution to character, 
health, and use of leisure time. 


TEXTs AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


GrowTH IN Reapinc, Book Two, by 
Robert C. Pooley and Fred G. Walcott. 
William S. Gray, Reading Director. 
640 pp. Cloth. $1.48. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company. Chicago. 

The vocabulary is adjusted to the 
eighth-grade level, and the subject 
matter in this volume will appeal to 
the diversified tastes of adolescents. 

Stories, essays, poetry, and biog- 
raphy are classified in unit groups 
such as the out-of-doors, exploration, 
movies and radio, and so on. 


In THE Days or IcHasop, by Jessie L. 
Duboc. 69 pp. Paper. $1.25. Edwards 
Brothers, Inc. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

This lithoprinted handbook for 
teachers contains practical informa- 
tion regarding Washington Irving 
and the prototypes of his characters 
in The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
Famous buildings in Sleepy Hollow 
and facts about the part that com- 
munity played in the Revolutionary 
War are also included. 





EDUCATIONAL 
e TESTS 


Save time and transportation cost 
by ordering your educational tests 
from this office. Test publications 
of leading publishers are carried in 
stock. 

Iowa Every-Pupil Tests and Iowa 
Basic Skills Tests available from 
this bureau. 

A twenty-four 
service is featured. 


Write for new Catalog and Price List. 
Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, Extension Division 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
lowa City, Iowa 


hour shipment 








FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 

EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns re- 
quired. Dept. T Ti. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 


We aise furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 

























The Multi Printer Hekto- 

graph will duplicate any- 
thing you can write, print, 
type, draw or trace, 75 or 


more orgies rom each 

original. Takes any size up to 9x12 inches. 
¥ hi bandred 
‘ail orders 
ee. 25 cash, or C. O. D. 
8 postage cal chase 


Multi Printer Co., $932 Newburg Ave., “Dept. 206 . Chicago 


Special Offer to Schools 


A plastic reproduction of 
THE YOUNG STUDENT 


Rbes high; base 7 in. x 6 1-2 in. a 
beautiful washable Ivory Tint. $4.00 
postpaid in U.S. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


FRTATUARY THROUGH THE AGES" 
ilastrating the world’s greatest sculpture 
Catalogue alone only 25c. 
CHICAGO STATUARY CoO. 
401-3 N. DesPlaines St., Chicago, Ill 


Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, be. Ger, 











garten and nursery school. Chil- 

dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Write for list of s ‘ul alumnae. 





EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 


Box 014-A EVANSTON, ILL. 


High School Course 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


rapidly as your time and abilities porntt, Equivalent te rest 


pth Lt ree for entrance to . Standar 
—F supplied 1. joma awarded. Credit for yt ae ; subjects already 
comp! . Se vf demred. Free Bu! 









letin on request. 


4-123, Drexel at S8th, Chicago 





Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School ploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin to 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 









Finest quality. Reasonable prices from Sic up 
Write teday for our attractive, free catalog. 
Dept. |, METAL ARTS CO., Rochester, H. Y. 










Get A Government Job. 





Start $105— 
$175 Meath | ccs wasn neces uv. 


Many1940 = / 


Sirs: Rush to me, without charge 


Examinations (1) List of Government Jobs for 
Expected men, women, 18 to 50. (2) Tell me 
how to get a position. 
Mail / 
Coupon / Name 
Today 


SURE | Address_____ 











THE NEW BOOKS 





Sarety Every Day, by 
Stack and Esther Z. Schwartz. 128 pp. 
Cloth. $.80. Noble and Noble, Pub- 
lishers, Inc. New York. 

A section for each month of the 
school year contains some phase of 
safety education for primary chil- 
dren. Numerous full-page photo- 
graphs, little safety plays, games, and 
poster suggestions, all are helpful. 


SENDING A MessaGeE; Gornc PLacts: 
THe BirtHpay Party; Trix, THE Run 
away Monkey; and Peter Pic's 
Secret: the New Social Studies Readers 
for Primary Grades, sponsored by thi 
New York Principals’ Association and 
the New York World’s Fair, Inc. Boards 
Each book, $.50. Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc. New York. 


These five attractive little books, 
containing many illustrations in col- 
or, and simply worded texts printed 
in large clear type, deal with five 
phases of social-studies subject mat- 
ter: communication, transportation, 
food, shelter, and distribution. 


For THE READING TABLE 


Bear, MousE AND WATERBEETLE, }) 
John Hastings Turner. Illustrated by 


Warwick Lendon. 217 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
New York. 


Independent Henry Bear’s very best 
friends were young George Mouse 
and little Frederick Waterbeetle; 
and, after his Mummie, he adored 
Lady Panther, whose husband, Sir 
Black, was not only a skillful doctor, 
but a wise and kindly cat as well. 

These animals have lovely times, 
what with a party, a benefit concert, 
and a Sport’s Day—not to mention 
Henry Bear’s private adventure—all 
cleverly told and aptly illustrated. 


FaTHoM Five, written and illustrated b) 
Nora Benjamin. 241 pp. Cloth. $2.00. 
Random House. New York. 

Adventures aplenty befall the 
Carrolls of Bermuda, from the ship- 
wreck that landed them on _ those 
“enchanted Isles” instead of in Vir- 
ginia, back in 1609, through all the 
generations, up to Kit of here and 
now, who hopes to become the pilot 
of a great transport plane. 


Lost aNp Founp, by Edna Turpin and 


Catherine T. Bryce. Illustrated 6) 
K. Alexander. 128 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. New York. 


The various lost-and-found expe- 
riences in this storybook for six-to- 
eight-year-olds utilize a repetition of 
words and ideas, but with a different 
aspect each time. Delightful illus 
trations add to the appeal of these 
suspense-filled stories. 


Pixte ON THE Post Roap, written and 
illustrated by Eleanore Hubbard Wilson. 
212 pp. Cloth. $2.00. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc. New York. 

The mystery of Halloween, when 
Pixie, a tiny baby, and a bag of 
“goblins’ gold” are left on the steps 
of an old Connecticut Inn on the 
Boston Post Road is delightfully 
sustained throughout this lively tale 
for girls. There are bits of histori- 
cal incident, as well as quaint black- 
and-white drawings. 
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- fC a Our January | 
The Economy Chart Outfit | Historical Calendar. + | Send NOW for These Splendid 



















































- Cut-Outs for Sand Table, Histo 
, ' ut-Outs ’ ry, | 
J. halanid this ohn] _| 
s tory Illustration 
ib eograpny 
the 
: GEORGE WASHINGTON 
uil- 
His Mt. Vernon Home 
nd Eight sheets of outline designs with full 
| directions for coloring, constructing and 
mounting, printed on heavy board 
surfaces which take crayon or water 
ES; ° . 
— of the 2 che THESE facts, which you will want po Bian g oe oe 
oN eal to use for reference in connection ; ut 
ve The Economy Chart Outfit, priced at only with our calendar, page 9, will give Other subjects: George and Mar- 
the $1.00, consists of two charts with pockets you some interesting material for tha Washington, their servants, at- 
oe for holding letter and word cards; a supply classroom wee tendants, horses, hunting dogs, Co- 
i. of 275 word cards and several alphabets of x . lonial ladies, men and children, 
bh; small —_ capital letters a 4 ron Jan. 1—New Year’s Day. ; : trees, flowers, and other details of 
ah ob aieed Ge oo - octane the President Lincoln issued the Pm cenenen ey cavirenments. 
cards in erdse—ell put up in © compact. final emancipation proclamation, 
. attractive package. Such an outfit is indis- 1863. ABRAHAM LINCOLN—His Boyhood Home 
P pensable in the teaching of sentence build- . ° ° : 
sal hn, cain, andi, ies wietiee, one Jan. 2—Georgia ratified the Consti- This set of splendid [ 
ive reading and oral reading. It provides a tution, 1788. a earany > 
means for comprehension tests through an. 4 ah : h nion rn r 
at- “read and do” exercises. It can also be J Utah admitted to the U . incoln and his boy- P 
on, used as a bulletin board and for giving 1896. _— a —_ 
directions. The chart is so constructed Bacal oa. . interesting and educa- 
that it can be used conveniently as a hand Jan. 6 New Mexico admitted to the tionally correct for 
chart as well as a wall chart. The outfit Union, 1912. the — A of the life 
. ere flexible; in fact, it is possible Jan. 9—C nnecticut ratihed the of Linco 
b o build up almost any group of phono- " 2 They lend them- 
3 grams, words, or sentences desired. The Constitution, 1788. . 
b : . selves to use in sand- 
} type used is standard chart size. The word . f 
th end ithe canis ane tue Gabe th. Ge Jan. 10—Ethan Allen, American of- table work and other 
oa Samson of Ge Sue dutte contin & ficer in the Revolution, born, 1737. activities in relation to Lincoln and the customs of the people of his time. 
17 x 23 inches. Packed in a substantial . 
container with directions for use. Price Jan 11—Alexander Hamilton, first 





est $1.00, postpaid. ; - secretary of the treasury, born, ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


























































































































w ] | Hall & McCreary Company || 177 Sentences 
. 436 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago Jan. 17—Benjamin Franklin, Ameri- conbention with 
red can statesman, born, 1706. your study of the 
— Jan. 17-24—Thrift Week. ag age a 
or, : ple, their habits an 
Jan. 18—Daniel Webster, American mode of living. 
8. aM mez statesman and orator, born, 1782. Eight sheets of ow, 
rt, Jan. 19—Robert E. Lee, cornmander p| board showing EL 
ion g + in chief of the Confederate army, Pgs = mo men, women, 
-all essions born, 1807. : children, houses, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Ameri- dogs, igloos, sleds, polar bears, boats, weapons used. Gives a complete and vivid 
8g ’ “ picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., of our neighbors of the far 
peor can poet and short-story writer, Northlands. 
= born, 1809. i] 
E A C H £ R S Jan. 21—The first wireless message CHINESE VILLAGE 
the at to cross the Atlantic Ocean east- ¥ 
- Torches reawising cweaietrperpoe | | ward was sent from America to palace 
ose fer dageese will find the peoquem of England, 1903. melee age set, —= roma a me 
se secant tins Dinenlinn Olichieiatiiriininiaee — . oats, sedan chairs, rickshaws, animals, 
a Gonstunnitiadtiipadngieentbate nibs J a > -v a - bs basa water carriers, marketmen, and characters 
the Send for sietpcataianentdaned of the Declaration of Independence, from different types of Chinese life in 
ind Chis Aehien wandialiad seaaliiiis born, 1737. their picturesque native attire. 
lot = All elasses ¢ commence July 1 Jan. 24 Gold was discovered in Cal- 
and cl August 9. ‘ ° 
close gust ifornia, 1848. MID-WINTER HOLIDAY POSTERS 
Address office of th i 
ond — Jan. 25—Robert Burns, Scottish A ap fennel fade oe 
by Broad St. & Montgom- poet, born, 1759. lution of easy, decorative 
25. endpantapianaenamanaen Jan. 26—Michigan admitted to the poster making. It contains 
aa 8 four beautiful cut-out post- 
T E MP L E Union, 1837. ers for the patriotic holi- 
pe- Mary Mapes Dodge, Amer- days, two posters each 
to- University ican author, who wrote Hans ——— pen | q hana 
f : rinted outlines on the 
= PHILADELPHIA Brinker, born, 1831. cadteting tence tule 
Jan. 27—Lewis Carroll (Charles & ground serve as a pasting guide for the various details. All small sections are 
us Dodgson) , author of Alice in a .* separate colored papers- ready for cutting and pasting. When made 
ese ‘ P 25 APPLICATION $400 Wonderland, born, 1832. up these four posters form a handsome frieze, 12 feet long. 12 inches high. 
- HOTO Jan. 29—William McKinley, the 
oo box coe a perfecto twenty-fifth president of the MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield. Mass. 
- ws, pgvon sg 2s unre | United States, born, 1843. For enclosed $. send the items checked 
Original returned unharmed. Same Kansas admitted to the aN : 
day service, Established, 1898. Union, 1861 George Washington 60c Chinese Village 60c 
hen MOEN PHOTO SERVICE . : ; aoa 
f 868 Moen Bldg., La Crosse, Wis. Jan. 30—Franklin D. Roosevelt . Abraham Lincoln 60c ‘ Mid-Winter Posters 60c 
Oo ‘J ’ 
| thirty-second president of the ____ Eskimo Village 60¢ __. Any three of the above $1.60 
ZZ The 1940 Supplement to United States, born, 1882. Save ef the chews 9028 
lh FRENCH’S CATALOGUE of PLAYS Walter Damrosch, Ameri- a ee 
rale is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION con mumcicion, berm, 1862, 
ori- Please send SAMUEL FRENCH Jan. 31—Robert Morris, financier, 
ck- for your 25 West 45th St., New York and signer of the Declaration of 
copy today Ill 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles Independence, born, 1734. 
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“New Light on Seeing 


An important announcement by the makers of the Mimeograph duplicator 


Fo ae 


The Visibility Meter, developed by Dr. M. 
Luckiesh and F. K. Moss, scientifically tests the 
visibility of duplicated copies. It determines which 


which 


copies are suitable for classroom use ... 
constitute a real reading hazard. 


Of vital interest to every teacher, is 
this important new scientific develop- 
ment which has recently made possi- 
ble a great forward step in educational 
standards. 

Now duplicated classroom mate- 
rials can be scientifically tested for 
visibility. With the Luckiesh-Moss 
Visibility Meter, the readability of 
duplicated copies can be accurately 
measured. Standards of visibility can 
be set for duplicated materials just as 
standards have been set for text books. 

Check the duplicated materials you 


and your pupils are using now. 
Some of them may place as great a 
burden on your eyesight, and that of 
With the new Mimeograph dupli- 
cators you can produce clear, clean 
copies comparable in visibility to the 
pages of a text book (twelve-point 
type, in which this line is set)—and 
in harmony with current methods for 
improving reading comprehension. 
If you and your pupils are not get- 
ting proper eyesight protection with 
your present duplicated copies, 








shouldn’t you find out how the new 
Mimeograph duplicators can help you? 

Write to A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, or call our nearest represent- 
ative for complete details. 


The Visibility Yardstick 
can help you measure the vis- 
ibility quotient of your pres- 
ent duplicated materials. Send 
for your free copy of this im- 
portant new folder. 
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The New Mimeograph 90 Duplicator (shown at right), one of a complete, streamlined family 
of versatile, all-purpose machines to ease the teaching day for modern.teachers. Let one of these 
new Mimeograph duplicators help maintain and/or improve visibility standards in your classroom. 








A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. G-10 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me a free copy of “The Visibility Yardstick.” 
i a Pi eliiciictesitsecicaantcteiniacileadiaeanieaiea 
U 





Mimeo 


MIMEOGRAPH is the Trade Mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Organization... 
Registered in the .S. Patent Office 
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M@ INCREASINGLY we are recognizing that 

within every community lie untapped op- 
portunities for the most valuable educational 
growth. Everywhere there are resources mean- 
ingful to children if we but have the vision to 
utilize them. How can we develop the vision 
to use this vast wealth more effectively? For 
years this problem has faced our schools and 
demanded our attention, 

It is axiomatic that a teacher who doesn’t 
realize the potentialities of a community can- 
not be successful in guiding children to take 
the best advantage of these resources. A chief 
goal of the teachers of Santa Barbara County 
has been to develop this vision within them- 
selves. Many and varied lines of activity have 
entered into the pursuit of this goal. 

One of the most valuable of these activities 
has been the use of excursions. During one 
year alone, more than fifty trips were made by 
various teacher groups to important points of 
interest, 
types. 
background of information of the teacher, 
with no thought that any class of children will 
later make the trip. In this, a teacher may 
gain much knowledge enabling him to be more 
effective in his classroom situation. 


These excursions are of two general 
In the first, the purpose is to enlarge the 


Groups of 
teachers visit spots which are too remote or too 
expensive to be accessible to a class of children. 
They have traveled to Los Angeles to visit the 
planetarium and a steel mill and other factories 
not duplicated in Santa Barbara County. A 
large group traveled to Boulder Dam during 
Thanksgiving vacation. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting experience was a day spent at the 
relatively uninhabited Santa Barbara Islands 
excavating for Indian relics. 

In the second type of excursion, teachers be- 
come acquainted with places to which they 
may later bring a class. Museums, a glass fac- 
tory, a sugar-beet refinery, a power plant, 
a walnut warehouse, a lemon-packing plant, 
dairies, and flower- 
seed farms have all proved very enlightening. 

Probably all children can get something 
from any excursion, but for the greatest 
growth to result, much careful preparation and 
planning are necessary. This is just as true for 

group of teachers. Specific responsibilities 
must be assigned. One supervisor was in charge 
of all preparation and planning. Bulletins, 
announcing schedules and indicating certain 


vegetable-packing sheds, 





IT IS now time to assemble your 
notes on the use you have made 
of your environment in teach- 
ing since September, 1939, for 





Are Vou >. " teving 


O, ur 9 wwlronment Contest? 


Utilizing Community Resources 


CLARENCE HUNNICUTT 


Assistant Curriculum Adviser, 
Santa Barbara County, California 





=o 


items to inform oneself upon beforehand and 
to watch for during the visit, were mailed to 
the teachers. A conference at the end of the 
visit helped clarify obscurities and 
learnings. 

Perhaps the most important need is that all 
concerned with the excursion shall have a true 
understanding of an educational experience as 
contrasted with a mere show. Occasionally it 
was necessary for the supervisor to spend hours 
with the factory representative in charge of the 
visit in order to clarify this point. For exam- 
ple, it was difficult to convince a dairyman that 
we would refuse any free ice cream, and were 
not to be entertained, but were really anxious 


clinch 


to learn the techniques and problems of his 
business. He eventually caught the vision of 
his role as an educator teaching a group of in- 
terested people. 

When teachers and some of the members of 
the community have attained a valid vision 
of the educational benefits to -be gained by 
carrying the school out into the community, 
opportunities begin to appear for reversing the 
process. In any community there are many 
resources which may be brought into the school 
with great benefit. Once again the major ef- 
fort must be to establish a real learning situa- 
tion as opposed to the show concept. There are 
always individuals with special knowledges and 
skills who are happy to come into the schools 
and teach. There is no limit to their contribu- 
tions. When they understand that they are 





you will soon need to prepare 
your report to be entered in 


The 
rules may be found on page 66. 


our Environment Contest. 
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GEORGE W. ORMSpy 


General Supervisor, 
Santa Barbara County, Calj 


not to make a speech but are to discuss thei 
problems, show they are helping to solve som 
of the problems of the community, and om 
tribute to the thinking of the school, they gm. 
ally become quite enthusiastic supporters of t 
program and appreciate its value. Then sched 
and community are more nearly fused. 
Perhaps the greatest contribution of th 
community is that it is always at hand a; 
source book of information. No matter whe 
sort of problem is being studied, there a 
sources of information within the community 
bearing upon that problem. As opposed t 
making a deliberate study of what is in tk 
community, it often is more valuable to al 
upon the resources of the community to hey 
solve problems arising in the schoolwork. }y 
gaining understanding of some aspect of tk 
community, pupils derive answers to the prob 
lems that are important to them. Similarly,» 
matter what area of the globe may be unde 
consideration, there usually will be individu 
who can contribute information. Parents « 
children are a cultural resource always availabl 
to pupils. For example, in this way one cla 
discovered more than a hundred new game 
from many lands. Songs, literature, folk tales 
art—all are there for those who search. 
Similarly, within the community are usual 
to be found representative examples of the e 
tire scope of living. The federal governmes 
and other large governmental units are too vs 
and complex to be adequately understood, bu! 
within a community, units of government mi 
be small enough for children to comprehen 
and affect. Personal contact and acquait 
anceship may still count. Our large industt 
depend upon intricate processes and corpoti 
structures too far-flung and complicated to & 
readily grasped, but within a community 
dustries may be available in units simple enous! 
to be understood. The corner grocer is mo 
than just a grocer. He is an understandab! 


Count the 
her pile. 
suppose sh 


2. 


t 


focal point for a vast system of production i 
distribution, transportation, and consumpot " 
leading to all corners of the world. Similar! Ss 


other institutions provide understandable )* 
ever-expanding sources of learnings. 

We in Santa Barbara County are continuitt 
to expand our efforts to tap the resources © 
our communities and to utilize them in vale = 
able educational growth. 
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Do you like to blow soap bubbles on stormy winter days when 
the weather is too cold to play out of doors? Harold M. Lambert 


es 8e8 & 8 Fe 


a 


Count the blocks that the girl has in 
her pile. How many more do you 
tuppose she can add? H 


irmstrong Roberts 





nun 
ces 0: — 
yalt: Have you ever made a snow man like this one? What 


other things do you like to do with snow? W. Henry Boller 
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QUR JANUARY PICTURE PAGE 


* For Your Bulletin Board x 


YOU will find suggestions on page 18 for grouping these pictures in an at- 
tractive arrangement on your bulletin board. Children will like to use one 
of the pictures, perhaps that of Benjamin Franklin, on a January calendar 
or a thrift poster. They may be interested in writing a short story about 
some girl or boy who lives in a climate that is different from their own. 


Here is a picture of 
Benjamin Franklin as 
a newsboy in Boston. 
Why is he honored by 











us today? 
‘ ey Ff 
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How many sports other than skiing can you enjoy 
if you live where there is snow? u 


irmstrong Roberts 


In what states do boys dressed like this 
play outdoors in January? # 


irmstrong Roberts 











Seatwork for "The Clock Family" 


Helen Kitchell Evans 








Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, Corder, Missouri 





Answer these questions. 


Are these clockfaces all 
alike ? 

How many have Arabic 
numbers? Roman numbers? 


Which clock tells the 


time school begins in 
the morning? 


Which clock tells lunch 


time? Dinnertime? 





This is a 
modern clock. 
Can you tel| 


what time this 
clock says? 


12 





Work these problems. 


5 clocks — 2 clocks 











5—2=? 
5 clocks — 4 clocks = 
5 —4=? 
5 clocks — 3 clocks = 
§5 —- 3 =? 
2 clocks + 2 clocks = ? 
2t+t+k2=? 
3 clocks + 2 clocks = y 
4 clocks + 1 clock = 2 
4+1] =? I Proce 
os 
= 
Do these things. neh 
Draw 5 clocks and set the niece 
hands for different time: 
Put Roman numerals on ce 
3 of your clocks. in 
Put Arabic numerals o a 
2 of your clocks. dw 
Write a poem or a stor. 
about a clock. i wa 
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Helen Kitchell Evans Frances Mann Benson 


“Tick - tock,” says the clock, “half past eight. Off for school now. Don’t be late! 


Tick - tock, tick, tick - tock. Be on time! Look at my hands. Lis-ten to my chime.” 





Ewing Galloway 





The Clock Family Ld me of ep 


? A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 3. Talked about how long to brush teeth. 
D. Writing. 
HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 1. Names of clocks. 
Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, Corder, Missouri 2. Signs in store. 


3. Copying items from the blackboard. 
E. Arithmetic. 


-—~> 





|. Approach, One corner of the room was selected for the 1. Learned to make correct change. 
A store in the neighborhood had placed var- _ clock store. The children placed tables across 2. Learned the various pieces of money 
ious kinds of clocks in the window. The chil- the corner, and above them put a sign, “The and their value. 
4 Biren passing became interested in them. One Clock Store,” which they made on brown pa- 3. Learned how to make the Arabic and 
" Bboy suggested that we have a clock store and per. A storekeeper was selected each morning, Roman numerals. 
make clocks for sale. and during arithmetic class we bought and sold 4. Counted the number of sales made each 
ll. Procedure. clocks with cardboard money. day. 
Each child brought to school one large and __ III. Correlations. §. Counted the number of clocks in the 
one small paper plate and boxes of all shapes A. Reading. store. 
ind sizes. From this material and from dif- 1. Stories about famous clocks. 6. Made up oral and written problems 
erent colors of construction paper we made 2. Poems about clocks. about clocks. 
our clocks, 3. Bulletin-board items about clocks. F. Art. 
The paper plates made excellent clock faces. 4. Seatwork directions written on the 1. Building the store. 
Hands were attached to these with a brass pa- blackboard. 2. Making the clocks. 
per fastener. Each child could move the hands §. Sentences about the clock store written 3. Printing the sign. 
ind set his clock at the time stated when we on the blackboard—janitor for the day, 4. Making booklets. 
had clock drill. The boxes were covered with storekeeper for the day, and so on. §. Drawing clocks. 
‘onstruction paper and faces were drawn and B. Language. 6. Making play money. 
pasted on them. The grandfather clock seemed 1. Simple stories written by the children. G. Music. 
rhe to be the most popular with the children. 2. Simple two-line verse composed by the 1. Songs about clocks. 
The clock was made from a large matchbox children. 2. Marching to the clock store. 
ne. follows. Paste brown construction paper 3. Oral sentences about clocks. 3. Action songs. 
round the cover of the box, but leave the open 4. Short talks on some interesting clock. IV. Results. 
on tnds uncovered. Remove the match container. (One child gave the history of the clock A. Good sportsmanship. 
Cut a large rectangular hole in the lower part in their dining room.) B. Co-operation. 
ot one large surface of the cover. Draw a clock- 5. Riddles about clocks. C. Unselfishness. 
‘ice on a piece of white paper and paste it 6. Simple stories and poems dramatized. D. Neatness. 
ove the hole just cut out. Cut clock hands C. Health. E. Courtesy. 
on ind affix them to the center of the clockface 1. Learned correct time for eating meals F. Patience (waiting turn at store). 
with a small brass paper fastener. Cut out a and for going to bed. G. Promptness, since the children learned to 
pendulum and a weight and suspend them with tell time. 
~ — with a brass paper fastener from icitidiitiiiiae 
os dle of one of the small rectangular ends Each month Marion Paine Stevens conducts a col- ; 


ot . . . Ld 2 ” , 
ory ' the match container. Insert the container umn in our department, "Your Counselor Service, Moore, N. Hudson: The Old Clock Book 
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Toil - ing up the moun - tain, 
Tip - toe, tip - toe, 

Packs up-on their shoul - ders, 
Come the Moun -tain Men. 


Un -der-neath the moun - tain, 
Deep down, deep down, 

Lies the gold - en treas - ure 

Of the Moun - tain Men. 


Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 


Head, English Department, 
Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Rochester, New York 


On a certain spring evening, while people who 
were listening to their radios complained mightily 
of static, a momentous message circled the globe, 
summoning fairies everywhere (who could behave 
themselves) to the First International Council 
of the Wee Folk of the World to be held in New 
York City on Midsummer Eve. 

Puck of Pook’s Hill broadcast for the Council 
Committee, of which Tomar, the Brownie with the 
Bell, was chairman. Gar, Elvar, Mansel, Srith, 
and Ven helped make the plans at Tomar’s farm 
in New Jersey. At first they tried to list all the 
members of the Kingdom of Faerie, but found it 
too difficult a task, so they decided to issue a gen- 
eral invitation. 

The purpose of the convention is to re-establish 
friendly relations between humans and Fairy Folk, 
and was prompted by the disturbing conviction 
that “people don’t believe in fairies any more!” 


BS WELL! 

moving in Fairyland! 
had happened for years and years. 
in underground caves, in tree 


Did that broadcast start things 
Nothing so exciting 
In all parts 
of the world 
homes and rock caverns, in silken pavilions and 
tapestried halls, there was only one subject of 
conversation—the impending Council of the 
Wee Folk. 

“I haven’t a thing to wear!” declared every 
fairy lady, and “What's the matter with that 
last dress you bought?” retorted every fairy 
husband, testily. , 

Up in the Shetland Isles, where the sea maid- 
ens disguise themselves as seals, there were 
to the propriety 
New York City 
the south on the 
sun-kissed shores of Greece, the sea nymphs 
polished their golden combs and the dryads 
fringes in prep- 
In Brittany the 
white wool with 
flowers in the skillful 
spinners to work that they might not want for 


many spirited discussions as 
of wearing sealskin coats in 


on Midsummer Eve. Far to 


shook out their wood-green 
aration for the great event. 
Korrigen, who dress in pure 
their hair, set most 
fresh apparel. 

In Jutland there was consternation. The 
Nis are small contented folk who spend all 
their time working for the householders. They 
make the beds, clean the horses, keep the dairy 
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in order, sweep, bake, and brew. It seemed 
that they could scarcely take time from their 
work for anything so frivolous as a convention. 
Still after many earnest discussions, they agreed 
that it was really their duty to go and they 
worked doubly hard so that they might leave 
everything in order. Even the Kirkegrime who 
take care of the churches decided that they 
could spare a day or two. They carefully 
brushed their gray clothes and little red caps 
in preparation. 

The Huldrafolk of Norway were especially 
excited because they received an invitation to 
furnish some of the music for the dancing. 
Although they had quite a reputation as mu- 
sicians at home they were delighted to re- 
ceive such recognition from abroad, and they 
practiced day and night so that their perform- 
ance might be perfection. There was one cross- 
grained old curmudgeon, named Knurremurre 
or “Old Rumble-Grumble,” who scolded be- 
cause they kept him awake with their rehears- 
als, but no one paid any attention to him, and 
the music of the Huldrafolk Elfin Orchestra 
improved day by day. Their specialty was 
“Minor Music in the Modern Way” for they 
intended to be up-to-date when they performed 
in New York City. 

“We'll show some of these dance orches 
tras what rhythm really is!” boasted Skynd of 
Hill. Skynd knew well that any 


mortal who danced to elfin music must keep 


Kirsten’s 


on dancing until someone cuts the fiddler’s 
strings, and he hoped to have a bit of fun if 
fortune favored him. 

In Germany the Wichtlein smoked their 
and deeply. The “Little 
Wights” live among the miners, of whom they 
are very fond. They wear white shirts and 
hoods and leather aprons, and they handle their 
Down in 
their dark caves, by the light of their smoky 
lanterns, they discussed the Council approving- 


pipes pondered 


picks and mallets with great skill. 








Jon —_ ps, tovies to 


ly. Two of their number were appointed de. 
gates and instructed to co-operate with the Jp. 
ternational Council in every way. 

The Heinzelmanchen, who help the bake, 
and the tailors in Cologne, were exceeding) 
pleased at the prospect of a holiday. Friend) 
as they were, they did get a little tired 
sweeping and stirring and stitching, and scou; 
Many of them hx 
little red suits once made for them by ¢ 
grateful wives of the tailors and bakers. No 
the clothes were worn and shabby, for it hy 
been many years since anyone had thought ¢ 
so rewarding the mannikins, but they brush 
and mended the well-worn garments, hopin 


ing the copper and tin. 


that more prosperous times might indeed p 
turn again. 

In Switzerland the Kobolds work very hari 
They drive home stray lambs, work in ¢ 
fields, and make excellent cheese from the mili 
of the chamois. This cheese is of a remarkab 
nature, for it will grow again after it has bee 
cut or bitten. If, however, any hungry px 
son is foolish enough to eat the whole pic 
leaving nothing to grow again, why, he’s se 
the end of his cheese, that’s all! 

“There are not very many who can do 
trick like that,” boasted Jack-of-the-Bowl 
“I shall make myself exceed 
ingly popular, I imagine. Possibly I shall eve 
patent the idea while | am away and make © 
fortune.” 


his companions. 


In Somerset and Devon the Pixies gather 
from all sides. A very large delegation planm 
to attend the Council and a number of Vains 
asked to join them. 
(it is the marks of their high-heeled shoes thi 
you often see on frosted cakes) and prefer 


The Vairies are very t 


to travel in company for safety’s sake. 

and his friends saved mat 
nights of worry because they did not kn 
that the Dartmoor Pixies meant to come. 7! 
mischievous little green fellows, who love! 


Tomar were 


dance under the mushrooms on a fine mot 
shiny night, can think up more kinds of t 
ble in a minute than most of the Wee Fol 
a fortnight, and their plans for the Cousi 
were no exception. Many a traveler on* 
lonely moors could testify to the dangers 
being “pixy-led.” In the dark of the m 
no man traveled safely. If once the pixies! 
him astray, he might wander all night /o 
unable to find his way even on a familiar p% 
unless he remembered to turn his coat i 
out. Oh, the Pixies were certainly tov 
makers! 

But the greatest preparations might bs 
been seen deep in the fair green forest 
Oberon and Titania held court. Bored 4° 
were by the monotony of court life, espe 
the court of a pretender with no real auth 
ty, the news of the Great Council gave ™ 
the utmost joy. They planned to travel we 
vast retinue and to make as great an impr 
as possible upon the other (Continued on 
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Thrifty Comes to Stay 


Mabel S. Harmer 


f ROBIN was the very first one to catch 

sight of Uncle Elbert as he came whistling 
up the walk, and the little boy called the good 
news to Josie and Peter. In less than a minute 
ill three children were standing eager-eyed at 
the window. 

“What do you suppose he’s brought?” asked 
Peter. 

“Hush!” commanded Josie. “You shouldn’t 
be thinking about whether or not he’s brought 
anything. It isn’t nice.” 

“But he always does,” returned Peter, “so I 
can't help wondering about it. I dare say that 
you are wondering, too.” 

As a matter of fact, the idea had been in 
josie’s mind, but, since she was nine years old, 
she was much too grown-up to say anything. 

“Oh!” cried Robin with delight. “It’s a dog! 
A Scottie dog!” He ran from the window to 
the front door followed by the older children. 

“Hello there, lads and lassie,” called Uncle 
Elbert, as he came in. “Here’s a pair of Scots 
come to pay you a visit.” He set the dog down 
on the floor while he took off his hat and coat 
and then settled himself in an easy chair. 

Robin immediately sat down on the floor to 
become acquainted with the Scottie. Peter 
stood looking at him for a minute, and then he 
aid, “Did you both come for just a visit?” 

“Well, that all depends,” Uncle Elbert an- 
wered with a chuckle. “Of course I’m only 
here for a visit, but as for Thrifty, perhaps he 
bas come to stay—it all depends.” 

Oh, Uncle, what does it depend on?” Josie 
‘tied breathlessly. “We've just got to have 
him. What do we have to do to keep him?” 

Uncle Elbert seemed suddenly to grow very 
rious, “Well,” he said, “Thrifty wants to 
Néin a family that can live up to his name.” 

_ And his name is Thrifty,” Josie said, think- 
ing hard as she spoke. “That must mean that 
~ Wants to live in a thrifty family. Is that 
it, Uncle?” 

“That's it,” he answered with a nod. “Do 
You thi . : ” 

think that you can live up to Thrifty? 
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“We'll try very hard,” Peter said earnestly, 
while Robin and Josie repeated, “Very hard.” 

That evening the family held a council to 
decide the best means of living up to Thrifty. 

“T can save only a dime out of my allowance 
this week,” Peter said seriously, “because I want 
to see that basketball game, and next week the 
Cubs are having a party and we are to help buy 
the refreshments. At this rate, I’m going to be 
ever so long saving much money.” 

“I was going to buy a new ribbon this week, 
but I suppose I could get along without it,” 
said Josie. “That would help a little.” 

“That gives me an idea,” said Mother. 

“Oh, what?” cried all three children. Mother 
always had the most wonderful ideas. 

“Did Uncle mention saving money especial- 
ly?” 

“Well, no,” Peter answered, “but everybody 
knows that being thrifty means saving moncy.” 

“It means saving money, all right,” said 
Mother, “but people can be thrifty with other 
things besides money. Now, take clothes, for 
instance. If they are always hung up when not 
being worn, they will wear much longer than 
if they are left around on chairs. Changing 
to play clothes after school will help, too.” 

“I know something to help,” said Robin. 
“It’s being careful of nails or anything else that 
might tear clothes.” 

“That's a fine idea,” said Mother, nodding. 

“Do you think that we'll be able to keep 
Thrifty if we are careful with our clothes and 
money?” asked Josie anxiously. 
something else we could do, too?” 

“There’s such a thing as being careful about 
the way one spends his time,” said Daddy, 
after a moment’s thought. 

“Of course there is,” Peter agreed heartily. 
“I know of many ways that I’ve wasted time. 
It seems to me, Daddy, that I’ve heard you say 
something about time being money.” 

“I believe you have. Time is very valuable 
and never should be wasted.” 

“Money, clothes, and time,” said Robin, 
counting them off on his fingers. “Now can’t 
we think of just one more thing to save so that 
we'll be sure of Thrifty?” 

“I know,” cried Josie. “Playthings! I’ve 
lost about half of the checkers that came in my 
Christmas game. I was going to ask Daddy to 
buy some new ones, but I'll find those lost 
checkers, and that will be something saved.” 

“Exactly,” said Mother smiling. “I’m sure 
that if all these plans are carried out, Thrifty 
will have a new home right here.” 

It was almost two weeks later when Uncle 
Elbert came whistling up the walk again to vis- 
it the three young Masons. Robin was first at 
the door and as soon as he had welcomed his 
uncle into the house, he asked with a wide 
smile, “Would you like to see our dog?” 

“Did you say our dog?” asked Uncle Elbert 
with a twinkle in his eye. “It seems to me that 
there were certain conditions to be fulfilled be- 


“Isn’t there 


fore he became your dog. Are you sure that 
the conditions have all been taken care of?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” Robin answered with as- 
surance. “We're learning to be the thriftiest 
family you ever heard of. We're being careful 
with our clothes and our playthings, and we're 
saving our time and some of our money. We 
think it’s a great game.” 

“You're right, young fellow,” Uncle Elbert 
answered heartily. “I’m glad that Thrifty has 
come to stay in such a fine family.” 
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¢ He Stood before Kings 


Inez N. McFee 


Mee 


BM WHEN Benjamin Franklin was ten years 

old, his father set him to ladling grease at 
his soap and candle factory. Oh, how the boy 
hated it! Nor did it help much when his uncle 
said to him, “It is not so much what you do, 
as how you do it!” 

Benjamin knew that he never should like the 
job, no matter how hard he tried, but when his 
uncle, still hoping to be helpful, quoted his 
favorite Bible text, “Seest thou a man diligent 
in his business? He shall stand before kings,” 
and explained it fully, the thought stuck. 

“Hm-m!” mused Benjamin. “Stand before 
kings, shall I, simply by being faithful? Well!” 
And, henceforth, whatever he did was done 
with all his might. 

Many years later when Benjamin, now 
known as Dr. Franklin, came home from a 
council with the rulers of the great nations of 
Europe, bearing with him the treaty of peace 
following the American Revolution, the old 
Liberty Bell in Independence Hall clanged the 
nation’s welcome. He stood up before the 
multitude and told the story of discontented 
little Benjamin Franklin, quoting solemnly, 
“Seest thou a man diligent in his business? He 
shall stand before kings.” 

“Certainly,” he concluded, in his easy confi- 
dential way, “the wise old text proved a true 
guide for me. And the words of my uncle, too, 
‘Not what, but how,’ were valuable. Having 
a purpose and the will to follow a set course 
leads to a triumphant goal. One may not only 
stand before kings, but in any spot in the 
whole wide world whither he bends his steps!” 
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Seatwork for "A Unit on Eskimo Life" aa 


mmes ani 


2 scularl 
Grace Dickson a 
Teacher, Third Grade, McKinley School, Westfield, New Jersey ml 


Fill in the blanks with 


the correct word or words. 


ln winter Eskimos travel 
on land by 
Eskimos make skin canoes 
called 
The clothes of an Eskimo 
child are made of 
Men wear to help 
them walk over the snow. 

















lf the statement is true, 
write T after it; if not 
true, write F after it. 


Kayaks are boats. 
Eskimos live in a cold 
climate. 

Horses are the Eskimos’ 
most useful animal. 

An Eskimo boy eats many 
vegetables. 

The men in cold regions 
are good hunters. 
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Make a picture for each 


ere $0 CO! 
qroup of words. Write the oe 
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words under the picture. Sx. 


| Object 





\. To | 

|. snowshoes <i 

2. a dog team ae 
3. a kayak 0 Tou 
4. a polar bear oh 
5. two seals oe 
6. some icebergs eof 
Z an Eskimo i To 
8. a reindeer a 
ces in the 


rab bag. 
choose a 


answer t 


Work these problems. rm of 


tson clo 


bs of tray 


An Eskimo caught sevetfis 
fish each day for threchs 
days. How many fish did 
he catch ? 43 

An Eskimo caught sik x 
seals and divided themiis 
among the le in +h 
Jilage. ots den thrall 
families. How many sect 
did each family receivepy 
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How the unit originated. 
One day a discussion started concerning 
»nes and sports which various children par- 
ylarly liked. In the course of the conver- 
ion, snowshoes were mentioned. The next 
y Roger brought a pair of snowshoes to 
bool and showed how they were used. We 
ned that they were worn to a great extent 
. many countries where there was much snow. 
his led to a talk about these cold countries 
dwhere they were. We located them on the 
, ip. We tried to find out why these countries 
ere so cold. Some of the class knew that peo- 
jived in these countries and told something 
e hut them. Other children asked to find out 
re. Clifford volunteered to bring some 
> ¢ Mooks about Eskimos, and thus the unit started. 
| Objectives. 
\. To bring about a better understanding 
ind thus a feeling of friendship for our 
neighbors. 
8. To appreciate more strongly the fact that 
dimate affects ways of living. 
C. To show how these people have made use 
of the materials in their own environment. 
). To understand the difficult and dangerous 
work of getting furs for our clothing. 
f. To have a better understanding of the 
great part the sun plays in determining the 
dimate, and the manner in which people live. 
F. To find out the cause of night and day 
ind the cause of the seasons. 
G. To find out the kinds of animals living in 
the arctic region and their characteristics. 
H. To appreciate the many privileges which 
we are given, due to our environment. 
. Development of the unit. 
Books and pictures were placed in convenient 
bes in the room. After looking at these, the 
iidren had many questions which were listed 
ilarge sheet of oak tag. Each question was 
ed on a small piece of paper and placed in 
gab bag. Each child had at least one chance 
choose a question. He was responsible for 
answer to his own question. 
‘form of a report. 


He gave it in 
The questions covered 
atson clothing, appearance, homes, weather, 
pS of travel, animals, weapons, and tools. 


is interesting museum exhibit shows 
me Eskimos at work, in native dress. 


A Unit on Eskimo Life 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GRACE DICKSON 


Teacher, Third Grade, McKinley School, Westfield, New Jersey 


As each question on our list was answered, a 
star was placed beside it. 

After a report was given, the rest of the 
children were given a chance to question the 
one who gave the report. A discussion fol- 
lowed. For the purpose of adding enjoyment as 
well as bits of information to our work, I read 
The Eskimo Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins 
(Houghton Mifflin) to the pupils. 

IV. Correlations. 

A. Arithmetic. 

Problems about Eskimo life were made up 
and solved by the children. 

B. Reading. 

Many Eskimo books were read for pleasure 
in leisure time. Also, each child needed to 
read in order to find material to give in 
answer to his question. 

C. Spelling. 

Most of our spelling words were chosen 
with our unit of work in view. 

D. English and writing. 

We wrote many original stories concern- 
ing things we found out about the Eskimos. 
These stories brought out rules about para- 
graphing. 

Various kinds of handwork were displayed 
around the room. Children wrote brief de- 
scriptions of, and labeled, each article. 

Oral reports were given by each child in 
answering the question he pulled from the 
grab bag. We used sentences that were short 
and to the point. We also tried to choose 

facts that were important. 
Each 
child wrote the facts that he remembered. 


Reports on animals were discussed. 


These stories were kept as science material. 


Smithsonian Institution 
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E. Science. 

We talked of the appearance, home, and 
habits of the seal, whale, polar bear, and 
Eskimo dog. We started an animal book 
and added other animals to it during the year. 

We talked of shadows and what caused 
them. We observed our shadows at different 
times of the day. By using balls and globes, 
we illustrated day and night and the seasons. 
We talked of the four points of direction 
and located them in relation to the school. 

In discussing day and night, the discovery 
was made that they were not the same al! the 
time. We made a table which gave the time 
the sun rose and set each day for a month. 
This showed us how much each day changed. 

As we discussed weather and temperature, 
we added these two items to our table and 
recorded them daily. We collected newspa- 
per weather reports and kept them in our 
science notebook. By comparing the reports 
with the actual weather, we learned that we 
cannot accept as truth everything we read. 

In our discussion of temperatures, we 
talked of thermometers. We found how they 
were made and talked of their various uses. 
F. Art and handwork. 

We made many pictures of Eskimo life. 
We made large drawings of Eskimos and 
trimmed their clothing with cotton. We 
painted pictures of animals found in the 
north. We drew many pictures of Eskimos 
traveling in various ways. Clay was used in 
making animals. From cardboard we cut 
Eskimo figures and dressed them. We made 
an Eskimo village in the sandbox. Using 
small drawings as suggestions, we painted a 
large mural which brought out ways of 
traveling in the north. 

V. Outcomes. 

Each child appreciates more fully the con- 
veniences we enjoy in our life. There is a 
deeper comprehension of the fact that climate, 
natural resources, and the kind of land influ- 
ence people’s manner of living; and that peo- 
ple use the materials from their environment 
The chil 
dren are learning that people of different coun- 
tries are real; that they play, sing, and act 
much as American children do. As a result, 
the pupils feel more friendly toward foreign 
children. 

In the group, an understanding of the need 
of co-operation and helpfulness is growing. 


to provide the necessities of life. 


Each child is beginning to realize that a task, 
once accepted as a responsibility and actually 
started, should be finished to the best of his 
ability. They are learning to work together to 
produce a finished piece of work that everyone 
in the class is proud to display. 
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Are Your Bulletin Boards 
Attractively Arranged? 


S. E. EVALYN HAMMOND 


Formerly, Assistant Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts 


@ THE appearance of the bulletin boards of 

any school building speak loudly of the 
order and the quality of the work that is done 
in that building. Bulletin boards may be clas- 
sified as belonging to the principal, the build- 
ing, or the classroom. 

The principal’s bulletin board may be hung 
in the office or in the adjacent hall. On it may 
be placed messages of interest to the teachers; 
that is, notices of meetings, general building 
instructions, and dates and programs of super- 
visors. The board may be made more attrac- 
tive by the use of a beautiful picture. 

The building bulletin board should be hung 
low in the hall where the greatest number of 
children can see it. It should contain work 
done in the individual rooms. The work should 
be arranged by a teacher or by a teacher and 
pupils. 


The classroom bulletin board comes in clos- | 


est contact with the children and therefore has 
the greatest influence on their lives. It should 
be made attractive. The arrangement of the 
material is of utmost importance in helping 
children to appreciate good composition. 

In decorating any bulletin board there should 
be a margin between the frame of the board 
and the material used. No picture or paper 
should touch the frame. The material should 
be arranged as one unit. 

These principles of margins apply to the 
square. 

1. The top margin and side margins may be 
the same and the lower margin wider. , 

2. The side margins may be the same, the 
top margin a little narrower, and the lower 
margin the widest. 

Referring to the illustration, you will see in 
the first row that 1 shows the first principle of 
margins of a square and that 2 illustrates the 
second principle. A, B, and C illustrate the use 
of different sizes and shapes of materials ar- 
ranged in units and applying the principles 
1 and 2. 

These principles govern the margins of ver- 
tical oblongs. 

i. The top and side margins may be the same 
and the lower margin the widest. 

2. The top margin may be wider than the 
sides, and the lower margin the widest. 
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These principles govern the margins of hg, 
izontal oblongs. 

1. The top and side margins may be 4, 
same and the lower margin the widest. 

2. The top margin may be narrower th; 
the side margins, and the lower margin ¢, 
widest. 

3. The top margin may be the narrowe, 
the lower the next in width, and the sides ¢h, 
widest. 

The first row in the last group shows the 
three principles. A, B, and C illustrate ¢, 
use of these margin principles of the horizon; 
rectangle by arranging units using various siz. 
and shapes of material. 

D illustrates a unit that is poorly arrange 
E shows the same material arranged in a mor 
pleasing fashion. 

The pictures and papers used should be « 
the same subject if possible. If they are moum. 
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Referring to the second row of illustrations, 
1 illustrates the first principle and 2 the second 
principle of vertical oblongs. A, B, and C use 
these principles in the arrangement of material 
of different sizes and shapes. Observe that in 
the arrangement of the units the top edge is a 
straight line, or broken by the center piece be- 
ing placed higher, never lower. 


A B Cc 


ed on the same color it unifies the materil 
used. The grayed tones of mounting paper ar 
preferable to brighter colors. Orange and re 
should not be used in large areas. 

The foregoing principles should be appli 
in decorating any rectangles such as _noteboo 
covers, reading charts, and picture mounts. | 
short, it applies to all phases of schoolwork. 
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ith Byrd on His Polar Expeditio 


- ~ 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES aA 
STELLA E. WIDER _ - 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Lynchburg, Virginia 


B ADMIRAL BYRD and his third expedition 

to the south polar region is headline news. 
This expedition offers a rare opportunity to a 
classroom teacher for a most interesting and 
profitable integrated unit of work. It may 
combine current events, geography, history, 
natural science, literature, and art. 

The approach can be made in a variety of 
ways. It may be made through current events 
and pictures on the bulletin board, or it may be 
made through the art classes. The subject will, 
no doubt, come up in some class discussion. 

The average pupil carries a rather hazy idea 
that the arctic and antarctic regions are sim- 
ilar in all respects. This is far from the truth, 
ind, for the benefit of the teacher who may 
not have access to the necessary data for clari- 
fying this subject, a brief comparison of the 
two regions is given. 

|. The site of the North Pole is the Arctic 
Ocean, while the site of the South Pole is a 
plateau of land, about ten thousand feet high. 

2. It is much easier to reach the North Pole 
than the South Pole, because the north polar 
region is near the mainland of the northern 
continents, whereas the south polar region is 
solated from the mainland by many miles of 
water. As a result of this, there are Eskimos 
living within the northern region, but there 
are no people at all living in the south polar 
region. 

3. Crevasses in frigid regions made travel- 
ing dificult. The crevasses in the south polar 
region make traveling much more difficult be- 
cause of the high land. 

4. Aviators can fly low in the flat northern 
nds, but the snow-covered peaks of the South 
make such explorations very hazardous. 

§. There are Eskimos living in the north 
polar region but the only habitation of any 
kind on the ice-locked southern continent is 
the so-called Little America. Little America 
San establishment of quarters founded by 
Byrd on his first expedition to this land of 
eternal snow. 

6. At the South Pole there are none of the 
reindeer of the northern area, and no dogs ex- 
cept those taken there with the expedition. 
Along the coast, during the summer season 
(which is during our winter season) seal, wal- 
tus, and whale are seen. 

7. Fish are found in abundance in the ex- 
treme northern areas, but in the southern re- 


pons there are no fish except along the shores, 
and in the bays. 
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8. The North has several species of birds, 
living almost, if not quite, as far north as the 
Pole. In the south polar area few birds are 
found except the penguin. A number of spe- 
cies of penguin gather along the coast and in 
the deep bays. 

One of my valuable possessions is a scrap- 
book compiled by a seventh-year class during 
the second expedition of Byrd to the south 
polar region. It is filled with clippings, maps, 
and pictures. The pages are arranged in chron- 
ological order, with a one-inch margin for 
uniformity. Underneath each clipping, pic- 
ture, or map, is penciled the name of the pupil 
who contributed the selection. The cover is of 
blue cotton cloth, loose-leaf style. For decora- 
tion, it has the head of the Admiral, mounted 
with an interesting halo of newspaper. This 
halo was cut zigzag fashion from newspaper, 
to give the idea of the aurora australis, which 
is similar to the aurora borealis of the north 
country. The picture of Byrd was in sepia in 
the Sunday newspaper supplement, so the news- 
paper from which the letters were cut was tint- 
ed with water color to match. The title, 
“Byrd,” was cut from the same dyed newspa- 
per, in tall block letters, and pasted into place. 

Pictorial maps of the south polar region can 
be made most exciting. The land area sur- 
rounded by blue water makes an attractive 
motif. Show the tips of New Zealand and 
South America, from which routes can be 
traced. The routes help to locate important 
points which are of interest to the pupils of 
Dot the map with pic- 
tures of whales, walruses, seals, and penguins, 
and you have a most attractive piece of art 
work, which may serve as a map, or merely be 
used for decorative purposes. 

Penguins are always interesting, to old and 
young alike, because they are so unusual. This 
topic too needs clarifying by the teacher. There 
are many varieties of penguins living on the is- 
lands of the far South, and along the coasts of 
the south polar region or the South Cap, as 
some historians call it. All of them have the 
same shiny black bodies, with white fronts. 
Some have orange-yellow bands around the 
eyes. Others have similar colorings around the 


social-science classes. 





Have you questions about the teaching of the social 
studies? Marion Paine Stevens will answer them 
in her department in "Your Counselor Service.” 
You will find it by turning to page 64. See also 
Grace Dickson's unit dealing with Eskimos, page 17. 








Clippings, pictures, and maps 


of Admiral Byrd’s expedition 
will be of lasting interest if 
kept in an attractive notebook. 


neck and breast. 
topknots. 

These birds vary in weight from a few 
pounds to nearly one hundred pounds. Their 
wings are unlike those of any other bird. They 
are really flippers. Their shoulder joints closely 
resemble those of a human being. They can- 
not fly, but walk in an awkward, upright fash- 
ion. It is said that, from a distance, they have 
every appearance of a crowd of people. The 
feathers of these birds are unlike those of other 
birds, and cover the entire body to the very tips 
of the semiwebbed feet. All species swim very 
rapidly under water, as well as on the surface. 

Penguins subsist on fish. They like to play 
and many of their habits are most curious. It 
is surprising how very rapidly penguins can 
travel on land, as well as in the water. The 
nests of the penguins vary. Some of them are 
made of dried grasses. Others are made of 
sand and pebbles. 

These birds are very fond of conversation. 
The notes which they produce are most un- 
pleasant, resembling the braying of donkeys 
more than anything else. Imagine the uproar 
when thousands congregate during the breed- 
ing season. 


Some species have orange 


They are a constant source of 
amusement, perhaps of annoyance at times, to 
the expeditionists. These birds are totally un- 
afraid of man. They “talk” to the men, to the 
dogs, to one another, and scold vociferously 
when displeased, following the offender about 
at their awkward gait. 

A series of illustrative posters can be of much 
value and interest. The following topics would 
be easy to work out: the shore line, penguins, 
seals, walruses, whales, men in the clothing 
worn on an expedition, the flagship, a dog 
train, radio towers, Little America, a crevasse, 
equipment, and food stores. Blue and white 
color combinations are effective. 

If a picture machine is a part of the school 
equipment, slides may be made of transparent 
cellulose tissue which will give the class, and the 
makers, a real thrill. . 

Enjoy a visit to the South Pole area with 
your pupils. Follow Byrd and his men as the 
penguins do. You will have sustained interest 
for some time to come. 
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What Time Is It? 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY GARDNER 


@ PREVIOUS to this lesson on time telling, 

it will be necessary to teach and drill on the 
Roman numerals through XII. Use cards and 
have many exercises in setting up the numerals 
in order and matching them to Arabic nu- 
merals, 

The materials needed are a small clock, one 
large clockface for the teacher’s use, and one 
small clockface for each member of the class. 
These clockfaces, with movable hands, can be 
bought at any school-supply house. 

The class and teacher are seated informally 
with the materials on a near-by table. 

TEACHER—Who can tell time? (Almost no 
one in the first grade.) 

TEACHER—Why do we need to know how 
to tell time? 

CHILDREN— 

(Many answers such as the following are 
given.) 

It would help Mother if she is upstairs and 
wants to know the time. 

We need to know when it is time to go to 
Sunday school. 

We want to go to school on time; to a 
moving-picture show; to a party. 

We must know when to come home from 
play. 

TEACHI R—Suppose one of you boys grew to 
be twelve years old without learning to tell 
time. What would happen? 

BoYS— 

I would not know when to get up in the 
morning. 

I would not know when to go to church, to 
Scout meetings, or to keep appointments. 

TEACHER—Suppose one of you girls grew to 
be twelve years old without learning to tell 
time. What would happen? 

GIRLS— 

I would not know when to go to rehearsals. 

I would not know how long to bake a cake. 

TEACHER (holding up a large clockface after 
small clockfaces have been distributed to class) 





For additional material on teaching the telling of 
time, refer to the primary unit, “The Clock Family,” 
on page 13 of this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 








—What has the clock that you have? (She 
calls on different children to answer.) 
cHiLp—The clock has a face. 

TEACHER—W hat else? 

cHILD—The clock has two hands. 

TEACHER—Are your two hands the same 
size and length? 

CHILD—Yes, they are. 

TEACHER—Are the clock’s hands the same 
size and length? 

CHILD—One hand is long and one is short. 

TEACHER—What does the short hand tell? 

(It may be that someone will know, but not 
likely, so the teacher will need to answer her 
question.) 

TEACHER—The short hand tells the hours. 
(She has several children repeat the fact.) 
Then what shall we call the short hand? 

cHiLD—The short hand is called the hour 
hand. 

(Never, after this, allow the children to refer 
to the hour hand as the “short hand.”) 

TEACHER— 

How long is an hour? 

(The children are rather at a loss to express 
themselves, so the teacher explains.) 

TEACHER— 

How long is it from the time school begins 
until we have physical education? 

Show me on your clockfaces when we come 
to school. 

(The children point to numerals only, for as 
yet they do not know where to place the min- 
ute hand.) 

Show me when we go home at noon. 

Show me when we have assembly. 

Show me when we go to bed. (There will 
be some disagreement at this point.) 

How long does it take the hour hand to go 
over one of these spaces—to go from 12 to 1? 
From 5 to 6? (and so on). 

What does the long hand tell? 

(Possibly someone will know; if not, the 
teacher must tell, having the fact repeated.) 





Then what shall we call the long hand? 

(After this, do not allow the children to rj, 
to the minute hand as the “long hand.”) — 

How long does it take the minute hand to, 
from one of these numbers to the next one 
from 1 to 2? (If the children do not kn, 
the teacher will tell.) 

Let’s count by fives all round the clock. 

(The class has had previous practice ; 
counting by fives.) 

While the minute hand is going all aroup; 
the clock, show me how far the hour hand; 
going. 

How long is a minute? 

(The class cannot answer this, so in order; 
have them experience a minute, the teach 
says: When I say “Ready,” close your eyes an; 
keep them so until I say “Open.” It will } 
the longest time that the first-grade childrm 
have ever experienced.) 

TEACHER—But still we don’t know how » 
tell time. Place your hour hand as I do mix 
(placing it on 9). Where did you place you 
hour hand? 

CHILD—I placed my hour hand on 9. 

TEACHER—Place your minute hand as | é 
(placing her minute hand on 12). Where di 
you place your minute hand? 

cHILD—I placed my minute hand on 12, 

TEACHER—W hat time is it? 

CHILD—It is nine o'clock. 

TEACHER—Where is the hour hand when it 
nine o'clock? 

cHILD—The hour hand is on nine when it: 
nine o'clock. 

TEACHER—Where is the minute hand whe 
it is nine o'clock? 

CHILD—The minute hand is on 12 when iti 
nine o'clock. 

TEACHER—Show me 6 o'clock; 5 o'clock; !! 
o'clock; (and so on). 

In every case the teacher asks, “Where 
the hour hand? Where is the minute hand! 
Be careful to require complete statements « 
order to fix the facts firmly in mind. 

All the other time positions are taught in t 
same way, and in the following order: half « 
hour; quarter after, quarter before; 10 minute 
after, 10 minutes before; 20 minutes afte 
20 minutes before; 5 minutes after, 5 minut 
before; 25 minutes after, 25 minutes befor 
Teach both forms of the half hour; as, hi 
past two and two thirty, since these forms # 
commonly used. 

It is never advisable to teach more than of 
new time-telling fact a day, reviewing fi 
learned by giving many “showing” exerciss 

As a form of summary, after each new tim 
telling fact has been taught, let the child 
demonstrate on a real clock and also on a cloci 
face drawn on the blackboard, placing ™ 
hands to indicate the time you wish to se. 

The’ teacher will necessarily progress at © 
rate she finds the children are able to go, ™ 
membering that since time telling is diffo" 
for small children, it is wise to go slowly. 
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Easy Lessons in Good Manners 
When Visiting Your Friends 
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Always ring the 
doorbell. Never go in 


without doing so. 
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Be just as careful 
of your friend's toys 


as of your Own. 
















SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor 
of Education, 
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Play quietly. Then 
you will not disturb 
other members of 


the family. 


It is rude to look 
into things belonging 
i. other people. 


— — 
If you are invited 
to stay for a meal, 


























Spend a little time 
with older people in 


the family. They like 


to visit with you. 








———— 
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telephone to obtain 
permission from your 
mother. 
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Can You Pass TH1s Goop-MANNERS TEST? 
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4. It is very -......... to look into 
om things belonging to other people. 

2. If you are invited to stay for a §. Always ring the doorbell. Never 
IT ictiesiensint TY caieciccmd 

3. Play quietly in your friend’s 6. _in the family enjoy hav- 
home. Then you will _-- ~ ing you visit with them. 


1. Be as careful of your friend’s 
a 
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teach, and the name and location of your school 
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We will iti 
be glad to send you the additional miniatures required to meet your nee 
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“Master Lambton’ . « Sit Thomas Lawrence 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


THE fame of Sir Thomas Lawrence as a paint- 
er of pretty faces and beautiful clothes is easily 
understood when one looks at this picture. It 
may seem artificial to the modern boy and girl, 
unless they can see that this young boy lived 
long ago, belonging to the age and society of 
“The Blue Boy.” Gainsborough and Reynolds, 
followed by Raeburn and Lawrence, founded 
the school of English portrait painting which 
records for us, for the most part, the life, char- 
acter, and dress of the aristocracy of England 
in the eighteenth century. The beauty of 
painting, the fine drawing and modeling of fig- 
ures, and the sensitiveness to color harmony 
overshadow the superficialities of the times, and 
make these pictures of great interest and pleas- 
ure to us now. 


— IN A comfortable nook in a huge 

overhanging rock Master Lambton 
has seated himself, that he might be 
close to an evening storm. There are 
suggestions that leaves are blowing, that 
rain will soon fall, and that waves are 
breaking on the shore. The boy is un- 
afraid, lost in his enjoyment of watch- 
ing the clouds, listening for thunder, 
and looking for lightning. 

Perhaps young Master Lambton 
never really had this adventure, but 
Sir Thomas Lawrence knew that he 
was the sort of boy who would wish to 
have it. When he painted this picture, 
therefore, he made a background of 
rocks and sea. It is a very perfect set- 


ting for the handsome velvet suit of red 
orange. It is a friendly background 
for the little boy’s thoughts. 
Everything about the boy tells us 
But if we 
changed his clothes and cut his hair, he 


that he is a rich man’s son. 


would be like any young boy who en- 
joys exploring alone and who likes to 
dream. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence lived in Eng- 
land a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Very wealthy and important people 
had him paint their portraits. He liked 
to paint people in their handsomest 
clothes, dressed as though they were 
going to a party. 

But this is more than just a picture 
of a handsome and rich young boy. It 
is a painting beautiful in colors that 
are warm, deep, and pleasing. The red 
orange of the suit is lovely, and the fine 
white collar directs our attention to 
the boy’s thoughtful face. The artist 
has repeated the light in the water and 
on the far horizon to help balance our 
interest in Master Lambton. 

George III liked Lawrence’s work so 
much that he knighted him. That is 
why he is called Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Have you ever sat on the edge of a 
cliff and watched the water? 

Do you think Master Lambton came 
to this rock and called it his throne, or 
was he there because it was necessary 
for him to seek shelter? 

At what is he looking? Do you 
think he is frightened or just thought- 
ful? Does he seem to belong to the 
tock throne? Wouldasuitof any other 
color blend so beautifully with the 
tock’s colors? From what direction 
comes the light that makes us see the 
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boy so clearly? Are the important col- 
ors warm or cool? 

Have you ever sat under a tree and 
looked at the sky, an airplane, or a flock 
of birds? Could you make a poem of 
what you thought or felt? Do you 
know any English stories about little 
boys who might have been like Master 
Lambton? 

Draw a picture of someone sitting 
down. Is it hard to make the person 
look natural? Try to make a color like 
that of the boy’s suit. 


Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH REcoRDS 
Godard: 
6630). 
Handel: “Largo,” from Xerxes (Victor 24529). 
Kullak: “Evening Bells” (Victor 20079). 
Schumann: “Scenes of Childhood” (Victor 
7705). 
Tschaikowsky: “Andante Cantabile” (Victor 
24529). 


“Berceuse,” from Jocelyn (Victor 


PoEMsS 


In This Singing World, by Louis Untermeyer 
(Harcourt Brace); “The Young Mystic,” by 
Louis Untermeyer; “The Song of Honour,” 
by Ralph Hodgson; and “Leisure,” by W. H. 
Davies. 


PicTURES 

“Sackville Children,” by Hoppner (No. 21, 
Instructor Picture Study Series). 

“The Blue Boy,” by Gainsborough (No. 50, 
Instructor Picture Study Series). 

“The Calmady Children,” by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence (THE INstrRucToR, September, 
1934). 

“A Boy with a Rabbit,” by Raeburn (No. 22, 
Instructor Picture Study Series). 

“The Strawberry Girl,” by Reynolds (No. 46, 
Instructor Picture Study Series). 


The Artist 


H THOMAS LAWRENCE, who was to be- 
come the chief painter to George III and 
receive the high office of president of the Royal 
Academy, was born in Bristol, England, on May 
4, 1769. His father had been well educated as 
a lawyer, but, due to disposition or circum- 
stance, his legal career ended and he became 
landlord of the Black Bear Inn of Devizes. 
Mrs. Lawrence was of gentle birth and charm. 

Thomas, the youngest of sixteen children 
(the greater number had died in infancy), was 
singularly gifted as to looks, sweetness of man- 
ner, and artistic ability. He could recite long 
poems and make clever crayon portraits with 
equal skill when but five years old. The father 
capitalized upon his son’s gifts, and at too 
young an age the boy was trained in the art of 
superficiality. 

It is recorded that visitors at the Black Bear 
were often asked, “Gentlemen, here’s my son. 
Will you have him recite from the poets or 
take your portraits?”’ So it was that when he 
should have been growing up as a normal boy, 
he was bringing trade to his father’s business. 
When but ten years old he reaped a generous 
income for his family. They were then residing 
in Oxford, and this prodigy was sought after 
by many of the dignitaries. (Continued on page 66) 
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Listening and Learning—A Unit on Radio 


®@ ONE day a discussion began in our social- 

studies class as to what radio programs 
we liked best. We were surprised at the great 
popularity of news broadcasts, Taking the 
news broadcasts up in detail, we discussed the 
influence of propaganda and the value of radio. 
The class came to the conclusion that radio was 
the most important means of communication 
in our modern world. 

This being the case, we decided that we 
should all know more about how broadcasts are 
made, what rules govern broadcasting, and how 
we can get the most pleasure and profit from 
our home and school radios. 

Only one child in the group had ever visited 
a broadcasting studio. Naturally we would 
have enjoyed a visit to Radio City, but since 
this was too far away we telephoned our local 
radio studio and made an appointment for a 
visit. 

The trip was a great success. The children 
learned how very quiet one must be so that no 
undesirable sounds would be broadcast. They 
heard the people who were broadcasting talk 
in low, charming, natural voices. The glass 
partition made it possible for the girls and boys 
to watch the engineers busy at their work in an 
adjoining room. 

When we left, each child was given a pam- 
phlet, “How Schools Can Use Radio.” Interest 
in radio grew and we succeeded in developing 
one of the best units of the year around this 
fascinating subject. 


ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


1. Before we could really enjoy our radio at 
school, we had to take several periods to “learn 
to listen.” We relaxed, stopped tapping our 
fingers or pencils, and began to enjoy and con- 
centrate on the program being offered. 

2. Program evaluation was then taken up in 
great detail. We classified the programs we 
heard for interest, educational value, humor, 
correct English, and so on. 

3. Choosing the programs for our school and 
home listening was very important. We pro- 
cured manuals from several broadcasting sta- 
tions and bought a number of radio magazines. 
With the aid of these and our daily newspaper 
we carefully studied the programs offered and 
planned in advance what we should include in 
our listening program. 

4. We wrote for manuals for the American 
School of the Air and the Damrosch programs 
and for the work sheets for the N.B.C. “Lis- 
tening Lessons.” The children wrote fan let- 
ters explaining why they had enjoyed certain 
programs. 

§. Home listening assignments were dis- 
cussed and those interested in the various topics 
reported to the class after the broadcasts. 

6. The class decided to have a radio broad- 
cast based on Benjamin Franklin and invite 
parents and friends. The announcer was chosen 
after carefully considering the voices of several 
children. We borrowed a real microphone 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


Teacher, Chatham Rural School No. 5, 
East Chatham, New York 


from a local station. This we set up in the cen- 
ter of the platform and each speaker or singer 
was announced and spoke or sang into the mi- 
crophone. We made our setting as nearly like 
the studio we had visited as possible. A very 
simple but effective program was worked out 
by choosing poems, stories, and songs which 
dealt with Benjamin Franklin and thrift, all 
taken from previous issues of THE INSTRUCTOR. 

7. We wrote essays on these topics, which 
helped us with our study. 

How Radio Makes Our School More Inter- 
esting 

Radio in Other Countries 

The Story of the Beginning of Radio 

Radio and Police Efficiency 

The Life Story of a Radio 

8. Vocabulary. 


television 


announcer static 
microphone acrial interference 
antenna broadcast sponsor 


Music ACTIVITIES 


1. The programs of Walter Damrosch have 
always been one of our school favorites. By 
using the notebooks and teachers’ guide avail- 
able with his programs we enjoyed and profited 
from these periods more than ever before. 

2. We made music notebooks listing, describ- 
ing, and picturing favorite operas, light operas, 
instruments, folk songs, radio programs, and 
phonograph recordings. 





SoctAL-Stupies ACTIVITIES 


1. Several of the best news programs were 
listed and at least once a day we listened in and 
then had a discussion period. 

2. We made a sincere attempt to recognize 
propaganda both in national and foreign news 
broadcasts. 

3. Fine work in health education, populariz- 
ing science, and good music were pointed out 
and discussed. 

4. Maps of the United States and of the 
world were made showing the important broad- 
casting stations. 

§. Each pupil wrote up a short history of 
radio and its development. 


6. A radio bulletin-board committee studied 
the programs and posted notices, several days 
in advance of good programs which they found 
listed. 

7. Discussion topics. 

How radio has changed our daily life. 

Should radio broadcasts be government con- 
trolled? 

What are the advantages of the English sys- 
tem? 


ARITHMETIC ACTIVITIES 


1. We compared the distance over which 
radio may be used with the distance over which 
television is practical, 

2. We visited a local radio store to get data 
regarding prices, tubes, types of radios, and so 
on. From these facts we made practical exam- 
ples to be solved by the class. 

3. We consulted consumers’ magazines and 
guides and discussed their findings regarding 
radios, 

4. We made graphs comparing the number 
of radios with the number of television sets in 
use in the United States, showing the num- 
ber of radios in use in 1929, 1939, and so on. 


ScIENCE ACTIVITIES 


1. We wrote for the study aids offered for 
the “Science on the March” program. All the 
children were interested in using these when 
listening in at home. 

2. Science notebooks were kept throughout 
the year and much material was gathered from 
the “Science Everywhere” broadcasts and 
leaflets. 

3. Interest in science was stimulated by the 
programs and many additions were made to the 
museum corner. 


Crus ACTIVITIES 


Special programs were always called to the 
attention of the group should they be of in- 
terest to any of our clubs. The Stamp Club 
enjoyed “Calling All Stamp Collectors,” and 
the Art Club liked “Art in the News.” 


CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 


1. We had a debate on the subject, “Radio is 
a good influence in our community.” 

2. We published a little magazine on radio 
programs—listing and discussing the best mu- 
sic, science, history, literature, and news broad- 
casts. 

3. We prepared and broadcast a program 
over a local station. 


The child should become a discriminating lis- 
tener, aware of the great variety of programs 
of real quality available by careful selection. 
Since radio plays such an important part in the 
later life of the child, it is essential to teach 
good listening habits, critical analysis of pro 
grams and fine appreciation of the good thing’ 
radio offers. We felt that this unit did much © 
accomplish these desirable ends. 
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Would you know that these tracks had been 
made in the snow by a muskrat? L. #. Brownell 


B MANY of us think of spring days and 

Indian-summer weather as the ideal times 
of year for outdoor science excursions. How- 
ever, the out-of-doors in winter holds much 
that will enrich our classroom teaching of 
science if we will only venture out. 

In these days of snow suits and other warm 
play clothes there are but few days when a win- 
ter excursion is not advisable. It is well to set 
the day for the excursion some time in advance 
so that everyone will be prepared to dress even 


‘ alittle more warmly than usual if the weather 


happens to be very cold. An extra scarf or 
sweater will keep a child very comfortable and 
make it possible for him to contribute to the 
excursion and also to get something from it. 

The following suggestions for winter excur- 
sions have been tried with children and have 
been found to be in accord with their science 
interests and on the level of their abilities. They 
have furnished situations in which children 
have had firsthand experiences in discovering 
new things about science which they could not 
have had in the classroom alone. 

Some of the excursions were taken to supple- 
ment a science unit being developed at the time; 
others were for the purpose of arousing new in- 
terests on which to build units; and still others 
were taken chiefly because there were interest- 
ing things to see. 

Although every school environment has its 
own particular opportunities for science excur- 
sions, here are some suggestions that are adapt- 
able to most situations. 

1. Go to some sheltered place, stand still 
for a few minutes, and listen for winter bird 
sounds. A crow may caw, a woodpecker tap 
on a tree, a blue jay scold, or a chickadee sing. 

On this same excursion watch for winter 
birds to see what they are doing. You may 
see a nuthatch heading down a tree trunk or 
xe it slip its bill into a crack in the bark to get 
an insect egg. The white outer tail feathers will 
identify a small flock of slate-colored birds as 
juncos. You may see cardinals getting berries 
trom the shrubbery near the school, and if you 
ae near a field you may see a hawk circle down 
‘0 pick up a mouse or some other small animal. 
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Science Excursions 
in Winter 


FOR ALL GRADES 
IDA K. BRINK 


Elementary Supervisor, 
Lincoln Consolidated Training School, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Back in the classroom after this excursion, the 
children may like to post pictures of the birds 
which they have seen or heard. They may want 
to read to find out more about some of them, or 
to listen to music imitating birdcalls. 

2. On another day go out to see where ani- 
mals stay in winter and how they get food. On 


& 4. 





such an excursion a cottontail rabbit may dart 
out of its form or winter shelter in a bush or 
tall grass. If the children look into the form, 
they will see how a rabbit finds protection from 


the cold. 

The runways and feeding places of meadow 
mice are not difficult to find wherever there is 
tall grass. The entrance to a woodchuck’s hole 
in a hillside or near a wood will give a glimpse 
of a place where an animal is spending the win- 
ter in hibernation. Counting birds’ deserted 
nests gives an idea of how many birds migrate 
for the winter season. (Continued on page 68) 


SNOW means little to six-year-olds in the 
South. Last year I wrote a song in the hope 
that it would help them understand season- 
al changes. The results were very satisfying. 
The children watched with interest the 
great flocks of ducks that came to our lakes 
during the winter months, and an enjoy- 
able unit on ducks developed. Many of the 
children, who are now in the second grade, 
greeted me enthusiastically one day with 
the news that they had seen the first ducks 
for this year, so cold weather must be com- 
ing soon. A few days later we had our first 
cold weather. I thought that other primary 
teachers of the South might find “Our 
Winter Visitors” useful. 


OUR WINTER VISITORS 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MAY C. STUART 


The lit - tle ducks fly from 


find the snow too cold for 


lit - tle tour-ists make 


dive 


and swim up - on 


the North To vis - it us 


them— They like it 


their homes Be - neath 


our lakes, And have a 


They 


each year 


bet - ter here. These 


the bright warm They 


sun. 


world of fun. 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Vocabulary Test 


Alvin E. Kinney 
Teacher of English, Grades Six to Eight, Public School, Bethpage, Long Island, New York 


B® THIS vocabulary test should interest teach 

ers who use “Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp” in their literature classes. Give the test 
before and after reading the story. 


From the four meanings in parenthesis, select 
the synonym. 

1. False (fault, untrue, genuine, drop). 

2. Genie (nature spirit, precious stone, fa- 
mous person, old man). 

3. Exchange (money, excuse, build, swan). 

4. Sultan (player, king, insult, fruit). 

§. Unjust (undo, unfair, uncouple, fix). 


6. Transported (carried, played, trained, 
walked Je 
7. Intending (covering, planning, losing, 


watching). 

8. Grasped (freed, dropped, grouped, seized). 

9, Cunning (beautiful, sleeping, sly, read- 
ing). 

10. Sup (broth, slip, bring out, eat). 

11. Desire (stop, fun, promise, wish). 

12. Courteous (judging, neat, clumsy, polite). 
13. Perishing (dying, soldier, coughing, see- 
ing). 

14. Ailment (mother, canal, sickness, mean 
ing). 

15. Request (bequest, search, ask, shout). 
16. Astonishment (prosperity, disappearance, 
amazement, adjustment). 

17. Kindle (light, wood, cattle, relatives). 
18. Hideous (secret, ugly, den, friendly). 
19. Boldly (loudly, bravely, nearly, slowly). 
20. Persist (fruit, stop, awake, continue). 
21. Jasper window, 
file). 

22. Enchantment (singing, spell, picture, ar- 


(precious stone, girl, 


rangement). 

23. Laden (empty, fallen, loaded, lead). 

24. Consented (spent, sent, hit, agreed). 

25. Proclaimed (played, worked, wanted, an- 
nounced). 


26. Magician (enchanter, merchant, uncle, 
vizier). 
27. Roc (boulder, imaginary bird, stone, 
shake). 


28. Hesitated (whistled, faltered, marched, 
stated). 

29. Deceived (tricked, observed, seen, oc- 
curred). 

30. Reigned (blew, stormed, ruled, stopped). 
31. Lamenting (sorrowing, leaving, limping, 
loafing). 

32. Beguiled 
fooled). 

$3. Plunge (dive, fall, carry, skip). 


(threatened, grieved, found, 
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34. Disclosing (revealing, shutting, disput- 
ing, closing). 
35. Summoned 
tered). 


36. Contrive (confer, trip, plan, shout). 


(arrived, seen, called, win- 


37. Poverty (illness, wealth, need, friendly ) 
38. Amiss (girl, wrong, aim, slave). 

39. Hither (there, batter, grass, here). 

40. Chink (crack, akin, extra, cheat). 

41. Accomplished (published, started, done, 


struck ). 

42. Innocent (penniless, pure, guilty, lost). 
43. Jeering (joking, mocking, cheering, 
weeping). 

44. Scimitar (short spear, curved sword, 


square shield, old game). 


45. Elapsed (leaped, pressed, sped, passed). 








What are 
H. Armstrong Robern 


Does this child have good posture? 


your reasons for thinking so? 


46. Prevailed 
lost). 

47. Scaling (running back, escaping, climb- 
ing over, fishing). 

48. Arrayed (adorned, ranged, shone, rang). 
49. Pious (prop, hungry, religious, false). 
§0. Disguised (dispute, disgusted, argued, 
hidden ). 


(persuaded, covered, steady, 


(For key, see page 65) 


A Posture Test 


Milton C. Eastman 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


If the statement is true, write 'T after it; if it 
is not true, write F. 

1. The careless, lounging person with a shuf- 
tling gait arouses suspicion. 

2. Bad health may cause poor posture. 

3. Furniture has no influence on posture. 

4. No harm is done by regularly sitting on 
the same foot. 

§. Schoolroom desks should be adjustable. 

6. Good posture means using the body effec- 
tively in whatever you are doing. 

7. The muscles play no part in correct pos- 
ture. 

8. A correct shoe aids good posture. 

9. In a good standing posture, your weight 
goes forward toward the balls of your feet. 

10. A person should always walk with his 
weight over his heels. 

11. The bones have a part to play in good 
posture. 

12. It is wise to carry your schoolbooks in 
the same hand all the time. 

13. A cramped position makes breathing dif- 
ficult. 

14. In order to walk correctly, make your 
knees stiff. 

15. Poor posture is often the result of bad 
habits. 

16. Good posture helps to make you more 
capable. 


17. Employers pay little regard to the pos 
ture of their employees. 

18. Fatigue leads to poor posture. 

19. Good posture helps to decrease your self- 
respect. ; 

20. Athletic coaches seldom regard posture 3 
an important factor in their players. 
21. Poor posture may influence your weight. 
22. Improved posture may decrease digestive 
disturbances. 

23. A person who has acquired the bad habit 
of bending over can never learn to straighten 


] 


up. 
24. Stiff posture is good posture. 

25. Good posture is not essential in playing 
games. 

26. A thick pillow is essential for correct 
sleeping. 

27. Eating the right kind and amount of foo 
is an aid to good posture. 

28. To:stand erect throws an undue strain » 
certain sets of muscles. 

29. Leaning forward in your chair should & 
from the hips and not from the waist. 

30. Nearsightedness is a cause of poor po& 
ture. 

31. Habits of poor posture are more easil 
overcome when you are old. 

32. In walking, the feet should point direct 
ly forward. (For key, see page 
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Arithmetic Made Real 


Helen R. Bailey 


Formerly, Principal, Allamuchy School, Allamuchy, New Jersey 


B THE girls and boys of Allamuchy School 

enriched their arithmetic through the fol- 
lowing problems that they found in their 
daily work. 


I, Our Marks 


Children delight in rechecking their written 
work and figuring their percentages. This oc- 
curs in whatever classes the papers are handed 
back. The following type problems show some 
uses of percentage. 

1. We had 25 words in spelling today. Each 
word counted how much? If you had 18 cor- 
rect, what is your percentage? 

2. Today we had 20 sentences to punctuate. 
How much credit should each sentence receive? 
How many did you have correct? Figure your 
own percentage. 

3. We were asked 32 questions on our social- 
studies test. If you had 29 right, what would 
your percentage be? Carry answer to two dec- 
imal places. 


II. BANKING 


The boys built a bank across a corner of the 
room. Any pupil in the school was allowed to 
bank on any school day. One upper-grade girl 
was appointed teller for an entire week. Some- 
time during the year, each child in the room 
had an opportunity to act as teller. The arith- 
metic skills involved were as follows. 

Simple addition. 

The uses and purposes of passbooks, deposit 
slips, and checks. 

Making change. 

Finding the percentage for each room to de- 
termine which should receive the thrift banner. 

In order that we might have a permanent 
record of the weekly percentages for each room, 
three bar graphs were made. Each week a child 
was appointed by the group to fill in the bars 
for that particular week. 


Ill. Hor LuNcCHEs 


Each summer the 4H Canning Club canned 
vegetables to be used in the school for hot 
lunches during the winter months. All of 
these vegetables were donated by the parents. 
The children wanted to know the value of these 
vegetables. A committee visited Mr. Stevens’ 
local grocery and obtained prices. The follow- 
ing set of problems was composed and solved 
by the pupils. 

1. Find the amount of vegetables that were 
canned during the summer if the girls had 
40 qts. of celery; 6 qts. of corn; 70 qts. and 
| pt. of string beans; 34 qts. of carrots; 12 qts. 
of onions; 99 qts. and 3 pts. of tomatoes; 24 
qts. and 2 pts. of soup; 3 qts. and 10 pts. of 
applesauce; and 2 qts. of mixed vegetables. 

2. Mr. Stevens said that most of the vegeta- 
bles that he sold represented pints at 12 cents, 
17 cents, and 18 cents. How much is the 
corn that the children canned worth at 12 cents 
Per pint? At 17 cents? At 18 cents? 
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3. What is the average price of a pint of 
corn at Mr. Stevens’ store? 

4. Using the average price as the basis, find 
the value of the 6 qts. of corn that the club 
canned. 

§. If mixed vegetables sell for 2 cans (pints) 
for 25 cents, find the value of 2 qts. 

6. Potatoes were worth 90 cents a bushel. 
One father donated 4 bu. of potatoes, another 
Y bu., and a third 15 Ibs. Find the value. 

7. Onions were selling for 75 cents per bush- 
el. Mrs. §. donated 1 bu., and Mrs. F. % bu. 
Find the value of these donations. 

8. A good friend donated 4 qts. of milk each 
day. Milk at the farm sold for 8 cents a qt. 
How much was the milk worth a week? A 
month? 

9. In all, 4962 servings were given during 
the 80 cold days during which we served hot 
lunches. What was the average number served 
per day? 

10. The records of the canning club girls 
show that in the first week they canned 20 qts.; 
the second week 25 qts.; the third week 16 qts.; 
the fourth week 32 qts.; and the fifth week 
41 qts. What did they average per week? 


11. On the day before Easter we served a 
colored egg to each child. There were 96 chil- 
dren in the school. The egg dye cost 30 cents. 
If eggs were worth 25 cents per dozen, how 
much did all of the Easter eggs cost? 

12. Of the 101% qts. of tomatoes canned, 
Mrs. V. donated enough for 25 qts. What per 
cent of the tomatoes was donated by Mrs. V.? 


IV. Our ScHoot Tre 


Our annual spring trip took us to New York 
by bus and up the Hudson River to West Point 
by boat. Since we earned part of the money for 
our trip, we had need to use arithmetic facts, 

1. If it is 62 miles from Allamuchy to New 
York and approximately 50 miles from New 
York to West Point by boat, how many miles 
will we travel on our trip? 

2. If Mr. Smith charged $1.50 to take each 
of us to New York. and the boat fare was 
$1.00 per person, how much money was needed 
for the 42 pupils in the room? 

3. If each pupil contributed 75 cents toward 
the trip, how much did we need to earn? 

4. If 40 of the 42 pupils enrolled went on 
the trip, what percentage went? 

§. The amount taken in at the party in Jan- 
uary was $30.60. How much did we make 
if we spent 20 cents for napkins, 55 cents for 
decorations, and $2.00 for cookies? 

6. From the annual P.T.A. supper we re- 
ceived $15.68, 25 per cent of the profits. 
How much was cleared? (For key, see page 65) 


A Test on Europe 


Priscilla Resnick 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School No. 27, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Cross out the word that does not belong in the 
sentence. 

1. Some mountains of Europe are the: Pyre- 
nees, Carpathians, Himalayas, Apennines. 

2. The boundaries of Europe include the: 
Bay of Biscay, Mediterranean Sea, Adriatic 
Sea, Arctic Ocean, Pacific Ocean, Ural Moun- 
tains. 

3. The island of Great Britain contains: 
England, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland. 

4. The principal cities of France are: Paris, 
Loire, Marseille, Lyons, Bordeaux, Lille, Nice, 
Le Havre. 

§. Some of the agricultural products of 
Germany are: rye, oats, potatoes, tea, grapes, 
sugar beets. 

6. Italian exports are: 
raw silk, fruits, bulbs, 
Venetian glass. 

7. The peninsulas of the European continent 
include the: Iberian, Scandinavian, Siberian, 
Italian, Jutland. 

8. The following are capital cities of Eu- 
rope: London, Madrid, Berlin, Naples, Dublin, 
Athens. 

9. The races of Europe include the: Celts, 
Arabs, Teutons, Slavonians, Latins, Mongols. 

10. The following republics were formed 
after the World War: Estonia, Czechoslovakia, 
Lithuania, Switzerland, Latvia. 


olives, olive oil, 


wine, motor cars, 


11. The principal islands of Europe are: 
Great Britain, Ireland, Iceland, Australia, Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Crete. 

12. The following are European seas: North, 
Ladoga, Baltic, Ionian, Mediterranean, Adriatic, 
Aegean, Black. 

13. The countries of Europe in which agri 
culture is one of the important industries are: 
Italy, Hungary, France, Germany, Finland, 
England. 

14. The continents larger than Europe are: 
North America, South America, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Asia. 

15. The European countries which were cov- 
ered by the ice sheet of long ago are: Iceland, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, . Rumania, 
Denmark. 

16. The countries lying wholly or partly in 
the Balkan peninsula are: Hungary, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey. 

17. Great Britain, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Spain are important manufacturing 
countries. 

18. Rivers of Germany are: Dnieper, Oder, 
Elbe, Weser, Rhine, Danube. 

19. The Prime Meridian crosses through: 
England, Scotland, France, Spain. 

20. Norway, Switzerland, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Great Britain, are important fishing 


countries. (For key, see page 65) 
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HANDWORK— 
THINGS TO DRAW, 
PAINT, OR MAKE 











B CUT this design from black construction paper. The portions to be 

cut out are shown in white. Use a knife or a razor blade and sharp 
pointed scissors. Take some bright blue tissue paper and cut it the shape 
of the bowl. Paste it on the back of the black construction paper where 
the bowl is represented. Next cut the shapes of the fruit from paper of 
the proper color, and paste them in place. 

Another way to make the transparency would be to cut the individual 
shapes—the bow! and various kinds of fruit or vegetables—and paste 
in place tissue paper in appropriate colors. Then arrange the fruit or 
vegetables attractiv ely. 

Put the completed transparency on a windowpane. The light shining 
through it will make the bowl of fruit lovely to look at, and will bring a 
welcome sparkle and touch of color to your schoolroom. 





Jessie Todd suggests 
creative uses for our 
handwork in her arti- 
cle in the front col- 
umns. See abso her 
department in “Your 
Counselor Service.” 
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A Window Transparency 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GLADYS LITTLEFIELD 
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Step Drawings of Children Shoveling Snow 


0 4g 


® CHILDREN will enjoy drawing snow 
scenes. Draw a circle for the head of the 
child. Add a 
dent for the face. Draw the eye, the collar, and 
a slanting line for the back. 
Draw the front of the waist. Two lines will 


Add a ball for the hand and 


Make a line to suggest the hair. 


make the sleeve. 
a.line for the leg. 

Finish the leg as shown in the picture. Add 
the other arm and hand. 

Then draw the other leg. 

Color the snow suit so that the front line 
of the waist does not show. The shovel can 
be drawn as shown in the picture. The entire 
shovel does not show because snow covers it. 





FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 








It will be fun to draw the snow on the trees. 
The dark parts of the trees can be made brown 
or black. 
made bright red or blue to add color to the 
picture. 


The snow suit on the child can be 


For the front view of the child, draw a cir- 
cle for the head. Then draw a line for the cap. 
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Finish the cap. The face is very easy to 
draw if you will follow the lines in the picture, 
Draw the collar and a line for an arm. 

The hands can be made like balls. Follow 
the steps in the illustration until the child is 
completed. 

The trees in the lower picture have snow on 
them as they do in the first illustration. The 






bare part of the road may be made brown. If 
you wish to have the child shoveling a sidewalk, 
you can make it look like red brick. A bright- 
colored snow suit on the child will add color. 
The house may also be made a gay color. 

These illustrations will teach you how © 
draw bare trees in many other pictures. Often 
the snow stays on only one side of the tree. It 
melts on the side which is toward the sun, or the 
wind blows it off. 

In these pictures you will learn how to dra¥ 
trees so that the base is (Continued on page & 
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& PROBLEMS in paper folding are very good 
for girls and boys. They help train way- 
ward muscles of the hands. They train eyes to 
see straight. They also encourage children to 
be careful and accurate in their work. Above 
all else, problems involving careful paper fold- 
ing give much pleasure and satisfaction to the 
pupils, even in grades as high as the seventh, 
through results obtained and skills acquired. 
Children will greatly enjoy making a Chinese 
envelope and puzzle. Two pieces of drawing 
or construction paper should be cut accurately, 
twice as long as wide, for example, 12” x 6”. 
Find the exact center of a longer edge of one 
of these papers. This is easily done by holding 
two corners firmly together between the thumb 
and finger of one hand, and pinching a slight 
crease to mark the center with the other hand. 
Do not make a fold across the center of the 
Paper. Having thus found the center, on one 
side only, without any disfiguring or inaccurate 
Pencil marks, lay the paper on some flat surface 
such as a desk or table. 
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Next, fold one of the shorter ends of the 
Hold 
the paper firmly at the edge and press toward 
the other edge. 


paper exactly up to the center crease. 


Do the same thing with the 
other short end. 

Fold the second piece of paper in the same 
manner as you did the first. Insert a short edge 
of one of the papers under the two folded edges 
of the second paper. Do the same thing with 
the remaining short end when you want to 
close the envelope. When closed, the envelope 
presents a perfectly square face on both sides, 
the means of closing being invisible. The wide 
flaps make it unnecessary to use paste. The pa- 
per from which the envelope is made may be 
colored with water color, tempera paint, or ink, 
if colored paper is not used. 

For the puzzle and decoration of the enve- 
lope, sketch a simple design large enough to fill 
the face of the envelope in good proportion. 
Pictures of funny animals, large flowers, ducks, 
Place the 
pencil sketch over two brightly colored papers 


geese, or funny people are suitable. 





A Simple Paper-Folding Lesson 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Lynchburg, Virginia 





Hold the sketch and the two 


to be cut out. 
colored papers together firmly. Cut all three 
papers at the same time. This method of cut- 
ting papers is far superior (Continued on page 67) 
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@ THE use of sheet cork as a medium for block block-printing ink, turpentine, brushes, palette 
printing is adaptable to all ages of school (piece of glass), and soft cloths are needed. 




















groups. Primary children may make simple but To make the block, draw a design on cork, o, 
effective designs, while middle- and upper-grade it may be traced with carbon paper. Cut out 
children may make more intricate designs. Or- the design, taking care to cut out also the black 
dinary scissors are used, so there are no cut fingers. spaces. Eyes of animals may (Continued on page 6% 


A forty-cent sheet of cork, which may be bought 
at an automobile accessory shop, will make dozens 
of blocks. All scraps may be utilized. This craft 
offers a fine opportunity for original design con- 
struction, and has a wide range of practical appli- 
cations in school decoration. 


The materials for making the blocks are: sheet 
cork, scissors, glue, and plywood or soft pine. For 
printing the block, tube oil colors, enamel, or 





Sheet-Cork Printing Blocks 


FOR ALL GRADES 


VIOLA JAMISON 
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Making Rhythm-Band Instruments fi. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 





Bond Phot 







ial Edward is putting the finishing touches on his pai 
bass drum. He fastened the inner-tube drumhead 
with tacks and reinforced it with wire brought 


around the rim and twisted tight with pliers, 


These materials were used in making instruments: waste wood, oil 
can, utensil cover, piece of brake rod, chopping bowl, nail neq. 
inner tube, and a cardboard tube about which linoleum was wrapped. 








TRIANGLE 














CARDBOARD 
TUBE a. T. 





and 
SAND BLOCK DRUM a 
7 
Instruments for the rhythm band are simple = INsTRUMENTS MATERIALS nev 

to make, and, with a little k, the ils ; . —e ' 
aa and wih i work hued Combe Gakinganl ene | 
: . from 8TA 
NAIL KEG ORUM are listed here with the materials we will use. Ends from roofing rolls ver 
lumberyard 
a SHOERUMENTS mATERSALS Triangle Brake rods from garage or j¥ F ste, 
@ EXPERIENCE has taught us the value of | Drumsand Cheeseboxes (round) yard ma 
a rhythm band in the primary grades. tom-toms Oilcans (round, two-gallon) — — , from cut 
There are few persons who are not stirred by Nail kegs San Scrap two-by-four pieces the 
martial music, and children especially love to Chopping bowl blocks home or lumberyard - of 
march and dance. How satisfactory to them it Cardboard tubes around which Sandpaper from hardware § ( 
is to march or dance to the rhythm of instru- linoleum rugs are rolled Bells Jingle bells from home or jvm it h 
ments made by their own hands. Inner tubes (for drumheads) yard edg 
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DRUMS AND ToOM-ToMs 


The supporting walls of drums and tom-toms 
should be sturdy enough to stand the strain of 
the heads which will be stretched over each 
end. Before the heads are fastened over them, 
the bodies may be painted. 

Painting in the classroom often presents 
quite a problem to the uninitiated, but, as a 
matter of fact, it is not so bad as it might seem. 
To prepare for painting, newspapers may be 
placed on the surface of the workbench, table, 
or floor where the work is to be done. Be gen- 
erous with the papers and separate them in such 
a way that there is a distinct working place for 
each of three or four children. 

At each of these three or four painting sta- 
tions, a single can of paint and a brush may be 
set out. 
painting at whichever station offers the color 


By having the pupils take turns at 


A variety of instruments is used in this 
rhythm band (above), such as the dried 
and painted gourd (left, upper row) and 
the dry, hollowed-out tree limb which is 
struck with a mallet (second from left, 
lower row). The girls (right) are im- 
provising a dance to rhythm-band music. 


of paint they wish to use, time can be saved 
and this step in making the instruments can be 
completed in one day. 

The bodies of the instruments in their shiny 
new coats of paint may be set on newspapers 
along one side of the room to dry. A cheap 
grade of quick-drying enamel has been found 
Very satisfactory. 

When the drum bodies have dried, the next 
step is the fastening of the heads, which can be 
made of the rubber from old inner tubes. In 
cutting them, care should be taken to make 
them about 2” larger in diameter than the end 
of the instrument they are to cover. 

_ On the bodies made of metal or a cheesebox, 
thas been found best to punch holes about the 
edges of the material to be used for the heads 
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and lace them on with strong cord. Brightly 
colored balls of cord, which are most satisfac- 
tory, can be obtained in the five-and-ten-cent 
store for five cents. 

The holes through which the cord will be 
laced are best made with a round-hole punch, 
which almost every school has as part of its 
equipment. 
about 3” apart. 


These holes are best if spaced 


On the drums made of strong wood or card 
board, like the chopping bowl, the nail keg, 
and the cardboard tube around which linoleum 
is rolled, thumbtacks or carpet tacks may be 
used to hold the heads securely. 


CYMBALS 


The cymbals are simple to obtain. Nearly 
every kitchen has an extra kettle cover or two. 
Those made of aluminum are best because they 


have a smooth underside without a sharp edge. 





Other types of material which may be used 
are the metal ends which protect rolls of tar 
paper used in house construction. 

The handles for the cymbals may be of either 
rope or leather, about 10” or 12” long, knot- 
ted at each end. The rope is grasped at its cen- 
ter with the knots hanging against each other. 
The center portion of this handle is then pushed 
up through the hole in the cymbal until it is 
stopped by the knots. 
ribbon tied on the handle provides decoration. 


A piece of red or green 


TRIANGLI 


At least one triangle should be made for 
every band. An old brake rod from an auto- 
mobile, which may be found in garages and 
junk yards, makes the best type of instrument. 
The rod is of steel, and, though fairly easy to 
bend, has a resonance that other types of metal 
rods do not have. 

Any length of rod from 18” to 36” may be 
used. If there is no hack saw for cutting the 
rod in school, it can usually be cut at the place 
where it is obtained. 

The rod is bent to its triangular shape by 
placing it in the vise with the mark for the 
bend just showing where the vise jaws come to- 
gether. The part of the rod extending above 
the vise is grasped in both hands and pulled 
toward the worker. When the stee! has been 
bent to the proper angle, the work is removed 
from the vise and the process repeated at the 
other mark. The two ends of the finished tri- 
angle should not touch each other, for the vi- 
bration of the whole piece produces its tone, 
and the touching of the two ends would stop 
the vibration. 

The triangle when finished is hung on a col- 
ored cord or ribbon which is held in one hand. 
The instrument should be struck with a piece 
of the same kind of material from which the 
triangle is made. 


SAND BLOcKs 


Pieces of two-by-four or other blocks of 
wood of approximately the same size may be 
used in making the sand blocks, which, when 


rubbed together, produce (Continued on page 69) 
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® THE hanging shown in the photo- 


graph is very gay. The paper used 
was bits of wrapping paper, note paper, 
and so on, that happened to be at hand. 
The brighter the colors, the more ef- 
fective the wall hanging will be. 

A suitable size for the hanging is 
about four times that of the drawing 
on this page. Select papers of different 
colors for the various parts——green for 
the grass, a different shade of green for 
the leaves and stems of the flowers, and 
a very pale blue for the sky. 

On a sheet of firm white paper, paste 
the sky, with the top edge irregular to 
resemble clouds. At the bottom of the 
sheet lay the grass. Before pasting it 
down, insert the stem of the flower at 
right just back of the grass, as shown 
in the design, and paste it. Paste the 
blossom on the flower. Next paste the 
grass down very carefully and neatly. 

The complete figures of Jack and 
Jill should be cut alike from pale pink 
paper. Cut the whole pail and a circle 
for Jill’s hat in suitable colors. 

Lay Jill, Jack, and the pail in posi- 
tion, to look as though the children 
were carrying the pail. Paste the pail. 
Put Jill's hat beneath her head, and 
paste it. Now paste both Jack and Jill 
in place, their hands holding the han- 
dle of the pail, (Continued on page 69) 





In her article in the front columns, “How 
to Use the Handwork in This Issue,” Jessie 
Todd makes a variety of helpful suggestions. 


JACK ANDO JILL 


A WALL HANGING OF 
CUT PAPER 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
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The children made 
many dinosaur mod- 
els from rubber in- 


Dinosaur Models hy ed 


or two of lacquer. 





FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


@ IN ELEMENTARY science the concepts of the vastness of time, 
MARGARET NOEL 
space, and change must be presented concretely to be understood by 
Sachem eee teheak Peodenn Han Gods children. Dinosaurs, leading back into an ancient, unknown world, pro- 
vide a pathway of interest through millions of years of time, which youth 
travels eagerly. If the journey be successful, they return with a feeling 
of added knowledge and of their own place in nature’s time chart. 
In the procedure one fifth grade followed, the pupils, in a discussion of 
l newsreels, told about Dinosaur National Monument, in Utah. After a 
bricf discussion of this park and museum, the subject was dropped 
| until the western states were studied later in the year. The subject arose 
| again with the interest that the partly familiar brings to children, so 
for leisure reading an easy story on dinosaurs, encyclopedia pictures, 
| and a picture chart of prehistoric animals were placed on the library table. 
| 
| 


With this orientation, the class asked such questions as: Were there any 
little dinosaurs? Why did they disappear? How long ago did they live? 
Did they live in all countries? 






Some pupils were able to discuss and partially answer the questions of 
pu} I y ] 
—— others. Here the teacher read “Triceratops,” (Continued on page 67) 


These carvings of dinosaurs 
were made of wood or soap. 














How the children 
admired this huge 
Brontosaurus and 
the background of 
its natural haunts. 














of dinosaurs, and a geologic chart were examples 
of handwork forming an exhibit resulting from 
the unit that the girls and boys liked to display. t 














A table of rubber dinosaur models, some pictures I 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR ALL GRADES 


The Now Sle 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 
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Heigh - ho! Heigh-ho! Look out be- low! On the new sled we come fly-ing. Heigh - - 


cc 





ho! Heigh - ho! O’er the snow For a new rec-ord we're try - ing. 





Now we are near the foot of the hill, And the sled goes a wee bit iT 

th 
coloni 
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Slow -er and slow-er and slow-er, oh, then, Heigh-ho! a new rec-ord is set a- gain. enters 
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O-ver the bump and down past the mill, As the sled goes a wee bit slow -er 
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Candlemaking; SOay i the Colonies 


FOR ALL GRADES 


OLIVE DANIELS 
Teacher, Jerusalem Township School, No. 9, Yates County, New York 








Seen 


Lit 





CHARACTERS 


ROBINSONS-— 
REMEMBRANCE, 8 years old. 
MOTHER 
RICHARD, 11 years old. 
EDWARD, 10 years old. 
JONATHAN, 6 years old. 
PATIENCE, 6 years old. 
FATHER 

JOHNSONS— 

CHARITY, 9 years old. 
ELLEN, 8 years old. 
JEREMIAH, 6 years old. 
rHOMAS, 7 years old. 


CosTuUMES 


Girls wear long skirts, paper caps, and 
collars. Boys wear paper collars and 


cuffs. 


SETTING 
Time: Scene I, early evening. 
Scene II, the next morning. 
Scene III, the next afternoon. 
Place: New England, in colonial times. 
PROPFRTIFS 
Made by children: fireplace, settle, 


grandfather's clock, dipped candles, two 
hornbooks, wooden gun. 
From neighborhood attics: spinning 
wheel, candle mold, old Bible, big iron 
4 , whe , “ i , 
kettle, old-fashioned coverlet, andirons 
old-fashioned chair and stool. 











LLiitl 


LiiiJ 





LLiil 




















& THE children of my rural school wrote 

this play as a culmination of their study of 
colonial life and times. They gave it, with the 
mothers as guests. During our colonial unit 
we had had a very enjoyable experience making 
candles, so the play was written with candle- 
making as the central theme. 


ScENE I 


(on the settle by the fire- 
place, knitting)—It’s getting dark in here. 1 
guess I'll light the candle. (Takes candle from 
mantel, and stoops to light it from the fire on 
the hearth.) 

MOTHER knitting) —My 
daughter! Don’t you know that’s our very 
last candle, child? You do not need candle- 
light for knitting. Sit closer to the fire. 

REMEMBRANCE—I m very sorry, Mother. I 
thought we had some left. Why can’t we make 
candles tomorrow? It’s about time to get 
them ready for winter. 

(Richard, Edward, Jonathan, and Patience 
enter as she is speaking.) 


REMEMBRANCI 


(entering with 


——— 





This dramatization will be interesting in connec- 
tion with our Illustrated Unit on pages 45-54. 


a 
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TwIns (shouting together)—Oh, Mother! 
May we help make candles? 

MOTHER (covering her ears)—Children! 
Children should be seen but not heard. 

RICHARD—Have you enough tallow saved? 

MOTHER—I have almost thirty pounds. 

RICHARD— That to give us light 
enough so that Father can read Bible stories to 
us in the long winter evenings. 

MOTHER- 


ought 


Well, if we are going to make 
candles tomorrow, I shall have to borrow a can- 
dle mold. Our neighbor, Mistress Barstow, is 
always very kind about lending her candle 
mold. Will you go to her house, Richard, and 
see whether she will let us borrow it? Run out 


to the barn first and see whether there are a 
few fresh eggs to take to her. (Richard goes 
out.) Remembrance, do you think you could 
measure and cut the candlewicks the right 
length? Edward, you may cut the sticks to tic 
the wicks to. 

(Edward and Remembrance go out. Mother 
settles down to knit. Jonathan and Patience 
take their hornbooks and sit down. Father en- 
lers, hangs gun over fire place, sits in big chair 
by hearth, and, picking up the big Bible from 
the mantel, starts to read.) 

JONATHAN—Father, we are going to help 
make candles tomorrow. 

PATIENCE—-Yes, Father, Richard has gone to 
borrow the candle mold. 

FATHER—Fine, but let me see how much you 
learned at the dame school today. (The twins 
stand close to Father and read the letters of the 
al phabet and the first part of the Lord’s Prayer 
from their hornbooks, haltingly, as he points. 
Remembrance and Edward return.) 


EDwAkKD—I have the sticks all ready for the 
candles, Mother. 

REMEMBRANCE—And_ | 
ready. 

RICHARD (returning from errand )—Here is 
the candle mold, Mother, and Mistress Barstow 
has sent you some bayberry wax. 

MOTHER—That is very kind of Mistress 
Barstow. 


have the wicks 


FrATHER—-Now you must all go to bed. 
CHILDREN (going off stage)—Good night. 


ScENE II 


(Mother and Remembrance are working 
around the fireplace.) 

MOTHER—This is a nice day for our candle- 
making. (Calls.) Richard! (Richard enters.) 





The fireplace was made from a mattress 
box, the settle from an orange crate, and 
the clock from corrugated paper boxes. 


Take this kettle of tallow out in the yard and 
put it over the fire to melt. 
(Richard goes out with the kettle.) 
REMEMBRANCE (looking out of the win- 
dow)—Oh, Mother! 


children. I wonder what’s wrong. 


Here come the Johnson 
MOTHER—Yes, there they are. I hope noth- 
ing’s the matter. 

(The Johnson children enter with Edward.) 

EpwARD—Mother, Mistress Johnson and her 
husband have gone to take care of a neighbor, 
and the children have come to spend the day. 

MOTHER—We are very glad to have you, 
children. 

CHARITY (curtsies to Mistress Robinson) — 
Mother asks whether you can take care of us 
today. A messenger came in the night and 
told us that Mistress Durham is very sick, and 


She and Father started 
(Continued on page 70) 


asked Mother to come. 
off before daylight, with 


4i 
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A CAREFUL VISITOR 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


When Lady Snow steps on the earth 
She does not make a sound. 

She takes care not to waken things 
Sleeping underground. 


SNOW FUN 


CATHERINE L. CLARKE 


I'll put on my boots with the big red tops, 
And leave in my playroom my train and blocks. 
Across the white blanket as fast as I can, 

I'll race and I'll run to make a snow man! 


SAVING PAYS 


CLARENCE M. LINDSAY 
(Exercise to be given as an acrostic.) 


T hrift Week comes in January! 
H ow to save,—that is a very 

R are, but useful, thing to know! 
I f we let our pennies go 

F oolishly, on trifles spent, 

T hen we never have a cent 


W hen we need it most! Dear me! 
E ach of us should surely see, 
E v’ry time, that saving pays! 
K eep some coins for “rainy days’’! 


A WINTER GARDEN 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


I have a winter garden 
Here on the window sill, 
Where lovely flowers blossom, 


Though days are dark and chill. 


Each day I bring them water 
And tend them with great care; 
But it is worth the trouble 

To have a garden there. 


When fleecy, white snow blankets 
Have covered other flowers, 

I'll have my indoor garden 

To cheer the winter hours. 
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THE NEW YEAR 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


The New Year is a sheet 
Of paper clean and white, 
On which we're free to choose 
Just what we wish to write. 


The New Year is a harp 

Which we pluck, string by string, 
And if we play in harmony, 

What melodies ’twill sing! 


The New Year is a test 
To take as days go by. 
Oh, may we do our best 
And may our grades be high! 


THE WIND 


HERBERT ELLIOTT 


The wind came roaring into town. 

He hurled great boughs into the street 
And thumped upon my windowpane 
And kicked my door with angry feet. 


He whistled through his teeth and howled: 
“Come out and fight! Come out and fight!” 
Then jumped upon a dooryard pine 

And wrestled with it all the night. 


BUNNY TRACKS 


ANN ROE ANDERSON 


Bunny tracks across the snow, 

Crisscross, circles, there they go! 

Up the hill in loping hop, 

Bunny paused when near the top 

To sniff and snuff the frosty air, 

For his mother said, “Take care! 

Gleaming eyes are keen at night, 

When the Moon Man’s face is round and 
bright.” 


Bunny started home pell-mell, 
When he heard old Screech Owl yell, 
Down the hill in flying jumps, 

Never minding humps and bumps, 
Leaping, skipping, through the glen, 
Under bushes, out again. 

Crisscross, circles, there they go! 
Bunny tracks across the snow. 





ESKIMO CHILDREN 


JESSIE B. McCURRACH 


(An exercise for six children. Setting shows 
northern lights made of crepe paper or cheese. 
cloth at the rear, and a large cardboard polar 
bear at the right. Children in Eskimo cos- 
tume—of white outing flannel—play with 
sleds. Each child in turn comes to center stage, 
speaks, and returns to place. An Eskimo song 
sung by a group of children off stage may 
conclude the program.) 


FIRST CHILD— 
I live in the Northland cold, you know, 
Where floating icebergs come and go; 
Where not many trees and flowers can grow; 
Where the sun does not rise and climb overhead, 
But moves along the horizon instead; 
Where the northern lights shoot up so high, 
Red, violet, yellow, and dance in the sky. 


SECOND CHILD— 
My mother makes all my clothes for me, 
And she is as busy as busy can be. 
She has a bone needle and—isn’t it queer?— 
Her thread is the sinew of a reindeer. 
To cover my head I’ve a sealskin hood, 
And I wear sealskin boots that feel very good. 
Then out I go over ice and snow, 
A warm and happy Eskimo. 


THIRD CHILD— 
For food, the seals and fish I eat, 
And blubber, which is quite a treat. 
Then I have soup—I like that, too. 
Does your mother make soup for you? 
The berries I find taste good to me; 
And the seaweed I gather from the sea 
I like to eat for luncheon too, 
Although it may seem strange to you. 


FOURTH CHILD— 
Do you know how I go when I travel far? 
I take no bus, no train, no car, 
But dog teams carry me over the snow 
In sleds that oh, so swiftly go. 
{ have many dogs to draw me then— 
Sometimes eight and sometimes ten. 
You wouldn’t believe how fast they go, 
As they skim along over ice and snow. 


FIFTH CHILD— 
Some animals, not in a zoo, 
But here at home I'll name for you: 
The polar bear with shaggy feet, 
The seal with fur so brown and neat, 
The musk ox and the caribou, 
The wolf, the fox, the walrus, too, 
The giant whales that swim about, 
And send on high the water they spout. 


SIXTH CHILD— 
I play many games just as you do. 
I have a bow and arrows too. 
A sled I make for myself of ice. 
To coast on it is very nice. 
Then like a big snowball all rolled up, 
My head between my knees I tuck, 
And bumpty bump down tthe hill I go, 
A jolly little Eskimo. 
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Jon — Goes hivst 


(Father Time sits upon his throne with Feb- 
ruary, August, and November grouped around 
him. New Year enters with a suitcase.) 

FATHER TIME—Ah, New Year, I see that you 


are all packed and ready to go. I hope that 
you will take a great deal of prosperity and 
happiness with you. 

NEW YEAR—Thank you, Father Time. I shall 
do my very best. I can hardly wait until mid- 
night strikes and it will be time for me to 
leave. Do you think that the Old Year will be 
willing to quit? 

FATHER TIME—Certainly. His time is up 
and he has done his best. He will be glad to let 
you take his place and see whether you can do 
as well 

NEW YEAR—Oh, I shall probably do much 
better than he has. 

FATHER TIME—Don’t be too sure about that. 
New Years are always so cocky. I shall be hap- 
py if you do as well. But where is January? 
He should be all ready to go with you. 

NEW YEAR—I suppose he is packing. Oh, 
here he comes now. (January comes in drag- 
ging a huge wastepaper basket full of papers.) 
What are you doing with that basket of waste- 
paper, January? Don’t you know that it is 
almost time for us to be off? 

JANUARY—I ve decided not to go at all. 

FATHER TIME—Not go at all? 

NEW YEAR—What are you thinking of? 

JANUARY—That’s what I said. I’ve decided 
hot to go at all. 

FATHER TIME—But what's the matter? 

JANUARY—I'm heartsick and discouraged, 
that’s what’s the matter. Just look at all this. 

NEW YEAR—Well, what is it? 

JANUARY—This basket is full of broken reso- 
lutions and there are nineteen more baskets out 
there full of the same thing. I’m a complete 
failure. I don’t accomplish a thing. I start 
out very well with everybody making great 
esolutions and before the year is over, the big- 
gst part of them come back broken. You had 
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better send someone else in my place. Why not 
let February go? He thinks that he’s so smart, 
anyway, because of Washington’s birthday and 
Lincoln’s birthday both belonging to him, not 
to mention St. Valentine’s Day! 

FEBRUARY—Why, I couldn’t think of going 
yet. I’m not nearly ready, and besides you 
have two extra days and I wouldn’t know what 
to do with them. 

JANUARY—Well, then, why not August? 
He’s used to filling thirty-one days. 

aucust—And how could people go to the 
circus in midwinter weather? That doesn’t 
make sense at all. I have to be there at the 
height of summer so that they can sit in the 
open air and drink ice-cold lemonade. 

JANUARY—November might go down. She 
doesn’t need hot weather. 

NOVEMBER—But I’ve just come back. I have 
to wait until people have had time to plant and 
gather in another harvest so that they can 
properly celebrate Thanksgiving Day again. 

JANUARY—Send word down for December 
to stay on another month. 

FATHER TIME—Nonsense. That wouldn’t 
do at all. December is almost ready to come 
back now. Besides, I’m afraid that you haven’t 
given this thing the proper amount of thought, 
January. Suppose a great many resolutions 
have been broken? That doesn’t mean that you 
are a complete failure. There have probably 
been many more that were made and kept. As 
for famous birthdays, you needn’t think that 
February has them all. I can tell you about 
some famous folks who were born in January. 

JANUARY—Can you really? This interests 
me. 

FATHER TIME—Listen, and you shall hear. 

(A Page enters and stands at one side of the 
frame, which is then illuminated. Paul Revere 
and the Colonial Soldier step into view behind 
the frame.) 

paGE—Paul Revere—silversmith, engraver, 
and soldier of the Revolution. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MABEL S. HARMER 








CHARACTERS 


FATHER TIME COLONIAL SOLDIER 


NEW YEAR ROBERT BURNS 
JANUARY LEWIS CARROLL 
FEBRUARY ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
AUGUST RED QUEEN 

NOVEMBER WHITE QUEEN 


PAGE 
PAUL REVERE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
JAMES 


SETTING 


The scene is the hall of Father Time. 
At one side is the throne. At the rear of 
the stage is a large frame which can be 
entered from behind a curtain. It can be 
illuminated at the proper time. 




















COLONIAL SOLDIER—Paul Revere, it is well 
that you have come. You have a great task to 
perform tonight. 

PAUL REVERE—I am ready, sir. 

COLONIAL SOLDIER—We have word that the 
British are marching tonight against Lexington 
and Concord. You must warn all the people 
in those towns, as well as the farmers who live 
in the countryside along the way. I shall be in 
the tower on yonder shore. If the British march 
by land, one lantern will give the signal. If you 
see two lanterns, you will know that they go 
by way of the sea. Ride fast, for much depends 
upon your work this night. 

PAUL REVERE—You can count upon me, sir. 
Every man along the way shall hear and be pre- 
pared. 

(The Colonial Soldier and Paul Revere exit 
and Robert Burns takes their place.) 

PAGE—Robert Burns. 

ROBERT BURNS—I am a poet of Scotland, 
born in 1759. I was poor all of my days and 
for that reason I usually wrote of poor and 
lowly things. I shall recite for you a verse of 
one of my best-known poems. (Recites verse 
of poem.) 

(Robert Burns exits and Lewis Carroll takes 
his place.) 

paGE—Lewis Carroll. 

LEWIS CARROLL—I was really a staid mathe- 
matician, you know, and had never intended 
to be a writer of children’s stories, but one 
afternoon in July I took three little friends 
for a trip up the river and began telling them 
about Alice and her adventures. The little 
girls liked the adventures so much that later 
I made up more of them and finally put them 
into a book. I shall introduce you to Alice, 
the Red Queen, and the (Continued on page 69) 
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Shanghai Street Scene 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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T.B., tuned bells; TRL, triangle; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine; CYM., ine; $ indicates shake. Chinese music sounds strange to us. It is made from a scale 
cymbals. Rhythm sticks may play wood-block part. R indicates rap of tambour- which has only five tones. You can find these on the black keys of the piano. 
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ale Shadows occur when the path of light is obstructed by some 
object. They add interest and variety to our scenery, and 
mark by their length and position the passing of the hours. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ A SCIENCE program based on the 

needs, interests, and abilities of the ele- 
mentary pupil includes science concepts 
from both the physical and natural envi- 
ronment, that is, material about heat, light, 
sound, electricity, astronomy, and other as- 
pects of the physical environment, as well 
as material about plant and animal life. 
Consequently, a unit dealing with the sim- 
pler concepts of light should find a place 
in the science curriculum of every school. 
Since there is great diversity among pupils 
in background, ability, and interest, this 
unit will serve best as a source unit from 
which teachers can prepare lessons to suit 
their class needs. 

The unit is organized so that upper-grade 
pupils need also to study the material given 
for the middle and primary grades, and the 
middle-grade pupils likewise need the pri- 
mary-grade material as a background. In 
each case the lessons given here serve to il- 
lustrate a procedure to follow in carrying 
out others listed as problems for supple- 
mentary lessons. Teachers in certain situ- 
ations will add other lessons to these. Space 
does not permit a more extensive treatment 
of the unit. 

The knowledge gained in the study of the 
unit should consist primarily of under- 
standing the important meanings given on 
this page for the various levels. Examina- 
tions, if any are used, should test for an un- 
derstanding of these meanings. The tests 
should not require the pupils merely to re- 
produce a series of unrelated facts, 

It is of utmost importance that the pu- 
pils of each level attain a habit of observing 
in their environment applications of the 
science principles learned in the classroom. 
Such observation may have its inception 
under the teacher’s direction in the school 
environment. For example, the motion- 
picture machine and the slide projector are 
the result of scientific study of light. The 
lighting of homes, streets, stores, and pub- 
lic buildings illustrates the application of 
principles learned in the unit. 

Wherever children see, they use light. 
Whenever their understanding is enriched 
they become, in a measure at least, better 
adapted to live in and appreciate their 
changing environment. 


Objectives 


1. To create an interest in the common 
phenomena of light. 

2. To impart knowledge about the vari- 
ous methods of lighting. 

3. To promote growth in scientific atti- 
tudes. 


4. To promote ability to solve problems 
in a scientific manner, 
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For Primary Grades 


It is suggested that on this level the pu- 
pils observe various other light phenomena 
and report them rather than devote addi- 
tional time to formal class lessons. 

A. Suggested additional activities— 

1. Try to find pictures of different kinds 
of lamps that are used to give light. 

2. Make a list of different ways in which 
your town or community gets light. 

3. Try to find out where moonlight 
comes from. ' 

B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. The sun lights the earth. 

2. Day and night are caused by the turn- 
ing of the earth. 

3. There have been many changes and 
improvements in our methods of making 
artificial light. 

4. Living things on the earth depend on 
the sun. 


For Middle Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. What are some of the uses of mirrors? 

2. How do opaque objects form shad- 
ows? 

3. How is refraction important in our 
everyday life? 

4, What happens when the colors of the 
spectrum are put together? 

5. What is the difference between a lu- 
minous and a non-luminous object? 

B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Light travels in straight lines at a 
speed of about 186,300 miles in a second. 

2. Objects may be transparent, translu- 
cent, or opaque. 

3. When light strikes an object some of 
it may pass through the material, some may 
be absorbed, and some reflected. 

4. When light travels at a slant from one 
material to another it is refracted. 


For Upper Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 
1. How does the eye see? 
2. How is the eye like a camera? 
3. How do lenses help us to see better? 
4. How should we care for the eyes? 
§. How has street lighting improved? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 
1. Lenses are important to man’s prog- 
ress in gaining knowledge. 
2. Electric lighting has improved greatly 
because of scientific experimenting. 
3. Correct lighting is very important. 
4. The color of an object is due to the 
light which is reflected from it. 


Bibliography 
For Primary Grades 


Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; Blough, Glenn O.; and 
Melrose, Mary: Discovering Our World, 
Book I (Scott Foresman). 

Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; Crampton, Gertrude: 
and Gray, W. S.: Science Stories, Book Jj 
(Scott Foresman). 

Craig, Gerald S.; and Baldwin, Sara E.: Our 
Wide, Wide World (Ginn). 

Frasier, George W.; and others: The Seasons 
Pass (Singer). 

Lacey, Ida Belle: Light Then and Now (Mac- 
millan). 

Persing, Ellis C.; and Peeples, Elizabeth K.;: 
Elementary Science by Grades, Books I and 
III (Appleton-Century). 

Van Amburgh, Della: Light, Unit Study Books 
No. 408 (American Education Press). 


For Middle Grades 


Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; Blough, Glenn O.; and 
Melrose, Mary: Discovering Our World, 
Book III (Scott Foresman). 

Craig, Gerald S.; and Condry, Margaret G.: 
Learning.about Our World (Ginn). 

Craig, Gerald S.; and Johnson, Goldie M.: Our 
Earth and Its Story (Ginn). 

Gordon, Bertha F.: Prove I¢ Yourself (Owen). 

McKay, Herbert: Easy Experiments in Elemen- 
tary Science (Oxford Press). 

Patch, Edith M.; and Howe, Harrison E:: 
Through Four Seasons (Macmillan). 


For Upper Grades 


Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; Mayfield, John C.; and 
West, Joe Young: Science Problems, Book III 
(Scott Foresman). 

Caldwell, Otis W.; and Curtis, F. D.: Science 
for Today (Ginn). 

Gruenberg, Benjamin C.; and  Unzicker, 
Samuel P.: Science in Our Lives (World 
Book Co.). 

Hunter, G. W.; and Whitman, W. G.: Science 
in Our Social Life (American Book Co.). 
Patch, Edith M.; and Howe, Harrison E.: The 

Work of Scientists (Macmillan). 

Pulvermacher, William Dean; and Vosburgh, 
Charles H.: The World about Us (Heath). 

Weed, Henry T.; and Rexford, Frank A.: Use- 
ful Science, Book II (Winston). 


For the Teacher 


Horgan, Josephine M.: The Story of Lighting, 
Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series No. 22 (Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University). 

Luckiesh, Matthew: Seeing (General Electric 
Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio). Free. 
Pieper, Charles J.; and Beauchamp, Wilbur L-: 
Teachers’ Guidebook for Everyday Problems 

in Science (Scott Foresman). 

Science Instruction in Elementary and High 
School Grades, Publications of the Labora 
tory Schools No. 7, September, 1939 (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press). 

Write to Better Vision Institute, 30 Rocke- 

feller Plaza, New York, N.Y., for pamphlets 

on light and seeing. Some are free to teachers; 
others are distributed at small cost. 
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Contained in sunlight are health-giving properties that 
help to make sun bathers strong and well. = Harold M. Lambert 





Sunlight is helping to make this water pure 
so that it will be safe to drink, Ewing Galloway 
Photo by Hugh Spencer 


Name all the products pictured here 
that were dependent upon sunlight at 
one time or another. #7. Armstrong Roberts 





Cows and all other animals could not live without the 
sun, which helps their food to grow. =H. Armstrong Roberts 





Sunlight is so pre- 
cious to plants that 
their leaves are ar- 
ranged to obtain the 
most light possible. 





Once these plants looked alike. Can you tell 
which two were later put in a dark place? 


Coal is the re- 
mains of plants 
that grew in the 
bright sunshine 
of centuries ago. 
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WHERE DO WE GET LIGHT? 


For Primary Grades 


HOW DOES THE EARTH GET LIGHT? 


1. What causes day and night? 


2. Does the sun really move across the 
sky? 


“It’s time to get up,” Jim’s mother 
called. “It’s the day of our big trip.” 

Jim hurried, as did the other members of 
his family, and soon they were all driving 
through the countryside. 

It was very early in the morning, so 
early, in fact, that Jim’s father had to use 
the car lights. “I wish the sun would come 
up. Id like to see the fields,” said Jim’s 
sister. 

Jim’s father replied, “This will give you 
a chance to watch the sunrise!” 

As they drove along, a faint glow began 
to come into the east. Slowly the earth be- 
came lighter. Jim and his family were soon 
able to see the farm crops along the way 
plainly enough to tell what they were. It 
continued to grow lighter. Now they 
could read the signs along the road. They 
turned the car lights off because the earth’s 
big lantern lighted their way. A piece of a 
large round red sun began to appear above 
the horizon. 

When they were watching the sunrise 
Jim’s father said, “Do you know that the 
sun does not really rise? This earth we are 
traveling on is turning around and the sun 
only seems to be changing its position in the 
sky.” 

Do you think Jim’s father was joking or 
do you think he was right? If you would 
like to perform an experiment to illustrate 
what he said, this is what you can do. 

Use a basketball or some other round ob- 
ject to represent the earth. Use a flashlight 
or some other bright light to represent the 
sun. Darken the room and you are ready 
to experiment. 

Hold the flashlight so that it shines on 
the ball. Notice how much of the ball is 
lighted. Make an “X” on the light side 
with white chalk. Now turn the ball slow- 
ly ona point. Watch the mark. Turn the 
ball slowly until the mark is again facing 
the light. Did the marked side of the ball 
receive light all of the time? Did the light 
move? How did the ball move? 

Let us see what this experiment shows. 
The ball, acting as the earth, turned around 
on a point. The side facing the flashlight 

(the sun) received light only when it was 
turned toward the flashlight. The other 
side was in darkness. As the earth turned 
around, the dark side became lighted and 
the light side grew dark. The flashlight did 
not move. It gave light to the ball all of 
the time, but only the part of the ball which 
was turned toward it was lighted. If you 
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understand this experiment you can see 
what Jim’s father meant. The sun does not 
actually move in the sky. The earth turns 
and this makes the sun seem to move. 

The sun is a great ball of very hot gases. 
It sends forth a great deal of light. Some 
of this light comes to the earth and gives us 
our light. Without this light we could not 
live on the earth. Can you find out why? 


Things to do— 

1. Try to experiment with a light and a 
ball at home. 

2. Find pictures in science books that 
show how the earth gets light from the sun. 


° 


HOW CAN WE MAKE LIGHT? 


1. How did ancient people make light? 
2. Why is an electric lamp better than 
other kinds of lamps? 


During the day the sun gives us plenty 
of light. But as the earth turns, darkness 
comes and then we must have some other 
way to get light. How many different 
ways can you think of to obtain light? 

As long as there have been people on the 
earth they have needed light at night. 
When darkness came, no one could work 
unless there was some way to make light. 
People could not leave their homes at night 
for fear of wild beasts and other dangers. 

The first lights were from fires that men 
built. They carried burning sticks from 
these fires as torches to light the way. 

After a long time, these ancient people 
began to burn the fat of animals in saucer- 
shaped stones. This gave them light, but 
the fat soon burned up and had to be re- 
placed. How do you think people im- 
proved their ways of getting light? 

They still used the oil of animals and 
plants, but they learned to put a wick in 
the oil. Find a picture on one of the pic- 
ture pages of an ancient lamp with a place 
for the wick. 

Then they learned how to make candles 
from the tallow of animals. They used cot- 
ton string for the candle wick. 

When people found that oil from the 
ground could be burned to give light, it was 
a very important discovery. They learned 
how to make kerosene from petroleum, and 
this kerosene could be burned in lamps. 
Many families still use kerosene lamps. 

Gas has also been used to burn and give 
light. At first the gas from the ground was 
used. Such gas is called natural gas. A 
gas made from coal has been used to give 
light, too. There are many kinds of lamps 
that burn gas and they have been improved 
in many ways. Perhaps you have seen gas- 





burning lamps that use mantles. They give 
an especially good light. 

At last, men discovered that light could 
be obtained from electricity. The story 
of the inventing of the electric lamp is a 
very interesting one. It took a long time 
to make the lamp as perfect as it is now, 
Thomas Edison worked for many years, and 
other scientists have made improvements, 
until we have the electric-light bulb thet 
we use today. 

If you examine an electric-light bulb 
you will find that it contains very fine 
wires. These wires are heated very hot by 
the electricity that passes through them. 
This makes them give off light. An electric 
light furnishes a bright, steady light, and 
electricity is very convenient and clean. 
Electricity is used in advertising signs, and 
for lighting streets and baseball diamonds 
and other playing fields, as well as in homes, 
schools, stores, and factories. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out more about how candles 
were first made. 

2. Read Light Then and Now. (See 
Bibliography. ) 


Sf 


WHY IS LIGHT SO IMPORTANT TO US? 


1. How does light help us? 
2. Why do animals and plants need light? 


Light helps us to see our way from place 
to place and thus to avoid many dangers. 
We need light so that we can read, write, 
and do various kinds of work. Light is used 
to send signals of different kinds, and has 
many other valuable uses. 

The light from the sun is so important 
to you that you could not live without it. 
Try this experiment and you will under- 
stand one of the ways in which light is most 
important. Find two plants as nearly alike 
as possible. Set one plant in a window 
where there is plenty of sunlight. Put the 
other in a dark closet. Water the plants 
equally. Leave the plants for a week and 
then place them together and compare 
them. What has happened? 

Your experiment will show you that 
plants need sunlight so that they can grow 
and keep healthy. Suppose the vegetables, 
the field crops, the fruit trees, and the for- 
est trees all died from lack of sunlight. Do 
you know what would happen? Every- 
thing else would die too. There would be 
no food for cattle and other farm animals, 
so they would soon die. There could be no 
living things on the earth if there was no 
sunlight. 


Things to do— 

1. Examine a plant and notice how the 
leaves are arranged. How does this af- 
rangement help each leaf to get enough sut- 
light? 

2. Make a list of things you cannot do 
without the aid of light. 
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The burning of various oils in 
saucer lamps was a very early 
attempt to dispel the darkness. 


THE STORY OF 
~, — Lahtine 





In colonial days, the women made 
candles by dipping wicks in tallow 


Gas became more effective for 
— lighting when the gas mantle 
was introduced. Ewing Galloway 


Kerosene lamps were the first to have glass 
chimneys, which greatly improved the light. 





Scientifically planned lighting 
is a safeguard for one’s eyes. 


The first incan- 
descent bulb was 
invented in 1879. 
It revolutionized 
artificial lighting 








Direct lighting fixtures illuminate this kitchen, 
above. At the right we see a semi-indirect fix- 
ture. Some light passes through the translucent 
part of the bowl; the remaining light is reflected. 
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A metal Betty lamp could be 
hung from a wall by its hook. 





Two wicks made whale-oil 
lamps give a brighter light. 
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HOW DOES LIGHT TRAVEL? 
For Middle Grades 


HOW DOES LIGHT COME FROM THE SUN? 


1. How fast does light travel? 
2. How does light behave when it strikes 
an object? 


If you have read the lessons for the pri- 
mary grades, you have learned that the 
light on the earth comes from the sun, ex- 
cept the light which we make artificially. 
There are several interesting things to know 
about how light gets here from the sun. 

If you are reading this page in the light 
of day, you are using light that was on the 
sun a little more than eight minutes ago. 
The sun is 93,000,000 miles away and the 
light traveled from there in about eight 
minutes. It traveled at the rate of about 
186,300 miles in one second! Sunlight, 
candlelight, and lamplight all travel at the 
same speed. 

Did you ever watch light shining through 
a small opening in a door or window? If 
there was dust in the air, you may have no- 
ticed that the light came into the room 
in straight lines. Light travels in straight 
lines wherever it goes as long as it does not 
travel from one material into another. 
That is, if it is traveling through the air of 
your schoolroom it travels in a straight line. 
If it leaves the air and goes through some 
other material such as water or glass, then 
the light is bent from its straight course. 
When it leaves these materials and again 
travels into the air, it is bent once more. 

You have read that light travels in 
straight lines at great speed to us from the 
sun. It can travel through many kinds of 
materials. We say that such materials are 
transparent. Air, water, and window glass 
are examples of transparent materials. 
There are many materials through which 
light cannot travel. Such materials are 
called opaque. Books and walls are exam- 
ples of opaque materials. You can easily 
name others. 

When light strikes opaque material it 
may act in several different ways. It may 
bounce off, or, as we say, it is reflected. 
Smooth surfaces like a mirror or a piece of 
polished metal reflect light so well that they 
show a picture of the objects in front of 
them. We call this picture an image. 

Rough surfaces reflect light, too, but 
they reflect it in many different directions. 
When light is reflected in different direc- 
tions it does not make a picture or image, 
so of course rough surfaces cannot be used 
as mirrors. 


Things to do— 


1, Find out what happens when light is 
absorbed by a material. 


2. Find out what kinds of objects are 
translucent. Of what use are they? 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO LIGHT WHEN IT TRAVELS 
FROM ONE MATERIAL INTO ANOTHER? 


1. Why does an oar look broken if it is 
partly under water? 
2. What causes a rainbow? 


You have learned that light travels in 
straight lines as long as it is traveling 
through only one transparent material. Do 
you know what happens when it travels 
from one material to another? Try the 
following experiment and you will see. 

Fill a drinking glass half full of water. 
Now place a pencil in the glass and lean it 
against the side of the glass so that it is 
slanting. Why does the pencil look as if it 
were broken? 

When you look at a pencil in your hand 
you see it because the light strikes it and 
travels through the air to your eyes. When 
you look at the pencil in the glass of water, 
light strikes it and travels from the pencil 
through the water and then into the air and 
to your eyes. It travels from one trans- 
parent material to another and the light 
is therefore bent. The pencil appears to be 
broken. 

You have probably noticed that the oars 
of a rowboat seem to be bent when they are 
left half in and half out of the water.. They 
appear bent for the same reason that the 
pencil did. If you wish to read more about 
why these materials appear bent, look for 
the word refraction in a general science 
book. To refract means to bend, and the 
term refraction is used to describe what 
happens when the rays of light are bent. 

When light is refracted it sometimes 
gives very beautiful effects. Perhaps you 
have had the experience of looking through 
a glass prism and seeing the beautiful colors. 
You will be surprised to know that sun- 
light is really made up of many colors. 
These colors are all blended tegether and 
unless they are broken apart, we do not see 
them. 

Look at the drawing of a prism on one of 
the picture pages and you will see what 
happens when sunlight passes through a 
prism. Notice that the different colors are 
not all bent or refracted equally. This un- 
equal bending causes the colors to separate 
and we see red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet. 

You probably recognize these colors as 
the colors of the rainbow. The rainbow is 
made when sunlight passes through tiny 
raindrops in the air. The raindrops bend 
the light in much the same way as the prism 
does. Sunlight passing through the fine 
spray of a lawn sprinkler sometimes is bro- 
ken up into rainbow colors. If you have 
an aquarium in your schoolroom, you may 





sometimes notice the rainbow colors formed 
when the sunlight is refracted as it shines 
through the aquarium. 


Things to do— 

1. Copy the drawing of the prism and 
write a few sentences telling why colors are 
formed when light travels through the 
prism. 

2. Find different examples of refraction 
of light at home and at school. 


* 


WHAT HAPPENS TO LIGHT 
WHEN IT STRIKES AN OBJECT? 


1. How do objects reflect light? 

2. What causes shiny objects to become 
dull? 

3. When is it possible for another person 
to see your reflection in a mirror when you 
cannot see it yourself? 


You have learned that when light strikes 
an object some of it may be reflected from 
the object and some may travel through the 
object. Also, some of it may be absorbed 
as it strikes the object. 

When light is reflected by smooth objects 
such as a mirror, shiny metal, or smooth 
surfaces of water, it is reflected in such a 
way as tomake an image. The image seems to 
be behind the mirror or reflecting surface. 

If you put dust from an eraser over the 
surface of a mirror, you will see that there 
is no longer a clear image. ‘The dust par- 
ticles make the mirror surface rough. The 
surface still reflects the light, but it is re- 
flected in many directions. 

When light strikes an object like a 
smooth mirror at an angle, it is reflected at 
the same angle at which it strikes. Look 
closely at the diagram on one of the picture 
pages, showing a mirror: reflecting light, 
and you will see that this is true. 

Place a mirror in the sunlight and reflect 
the light to the ceiling of your schoolroom. 
Keep changing the angle at which you hold 
the mirror and watch the reflection of the 
light on the ceiling and walls. You will 
see that the mirror never fails to reflect the 
light at the same angle as it receives it. 

Dust particles on the surface of a mirror 
make thousands of surfaces, each reflecting 
light at a different angle. Examine the 
drawing on one of the picture pages that 
shows how light is reflected from dust par- 
ticles. When this happens, no image can be 
reflected. The light is scattered in all di- 
rections. This will help you to understand 
why shiny shoes look dull after you have 
walked on a dusty path and why powder 
on a shiny nose makes it appear dull. 


Things to do— 

1, Examine good reflectors and poor re 
flectors with a reading glass and see how 
they are different. 

2. List different uses for mirrors. 

3. Experiment with a mirror to find out 
more about the appearance of the image. 
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compound microscope; 
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HOW DO WE USE LIGHT? 


For Upper Grades 


HOW DO WE USE LIGHT IN INSTRUMENTS? 


i. Of what use are lenses? 
2. What are some of the instruments 
which make use of lenses? 


You have learned that when light passes 
through glass at a slant it is bent, or re- 
fracted. Scientists make use of this fact in 
a great many ways. Very likely you have 
heard of lenses. Probably some of the girls 
and boys in your room wear glasses. There 
are many different kinds of lenses besides 
those used in eyeglasses, and there are many 
uses for lenses. 

Lenses are used in microscopes, tele- 
scopes, cameras, opera glasses, field glasses, 
and other instruments. 

The thicker a lens is, the more it bends 
the light. Have you ever used a reading 
glass or magnifying glass to burn a hole in 
a piece of paper? If you have, you know 
that you can arrange the glass so that it will 
bend the light together at one spot on the 
paper and that this spot will be very bright 
and very hot. Such a glass is one of the 
kinds of lenses and shows you something 
about how lenses work. 

The reading glass is a very simple kind of 
magnifier. It bends the light so that the 
objects seen through it are enlarged. A 
compound microscope like the one pictured 
elsewhere in this unit has thick lenses to 
magnify things. Microscopes like this are 
used to study bacteria and many other ob- 
jects that the eye cannot see unaided. Sci- 
entists have made, and will continue to 
make, very important discoveries with the 
aid of microscopes. 

Telescopes use lenses, too. Some kinds 
of telescopes use two lenses to bend the 
light. Such telescopes are called refracting 
telescopes. Other types of telescopes use a 
lens and a concave mirror. They are called 
reflecting telescopes. The new 200-inch 
telescope on Mt. Palomar near San Diego, 
California, is a reflecting telescope. The 
largest refracting telescope in the world 
is located at Yerkes Observatory, Williams 
Bay, Wisconsin. 

Telescopes help scientists to-make discov- 
eries that would be impossible without 
them. Scientists have learned much about 
the moon, planets, and stars by the use of 
telescopes. The new large telescope in Cal- 
ifornia will probably enable astronomers 
to make many valuable discoveries. 


Things to do— 

1. List some important things discov- 
ered by the use of the microscope. Do the 
same for the telescope. 

2. Find out where some of the largest 
telescopes are located. 

3. Examine the lens of a camera. 


PLATE VIII (52) 


HOW HAS HOME LIGHTING BEEN IMPROVED? 


1. What are some of the different meth- 
ods of lighting a room? 

2. Why is it important to have good 
light? 


If you have studied the subject matter 
for the primary grades, you have learned 
that the methods of obtaining artificial 
light have greatly improved. It is hard to 
imagine how difficult it would be to study 
or sew or do other such work if we had to 
use candles. In places where an electric 
current is not available, gas lamps are often 
used. Gas lamps are much more satisfac- 
tory than kerosene lamps. 

Electric lighting has been greatly im- 
proved during recent years. Scientists have 
experimented to make lamps that will give 
just the right amount of light for various 
situations. They have worked to obtain a 
light of the most satisfactory color, and 
have studied how to place light fixtures in 
a room to the best advantage. 

On one of the picture pages is shown a 
direct lighting fixture. You will observe 
that the light is thrown directly to the place 
where it is to be used. Such a fixture is 
economical and satisfactory for kitchens 
and halls, provided the shade diffuses the 
light sufficiently. 

In indirect lighting, the light is reflected 
to the ceiling by an opaque shade placed 
below the light bulb. The ceiling should be 
white or a very light color, so that it will 
serve as a satisfactory reflector. A soft light 
is the result. There are many ways of using 
indirect lighting. 

Semi-indirect lighting is also widely used. 
This type of lighting is shown on one of the 
picture pages. You will notice that part of 
the shade is translucent, thus permitting 
light to pass through it, while the rest of the 
light is reflected to the ceiling and then 
downward. 

With direct lighting, very little of the 
light is lost. In both of the other methods 
some light is lost but the light is much more 
satisfactory because it is soft and even. 
Compare these lights with those used in 
early times. Which kind of light would 
you rather use? Why? 

Properly used, electric light is the best 
for children when studying or playing be- 
cause it is safe, convenient, and easiest on 
the eyes. 

Perhaps you have noticed the lighting 
in some modern theater, church, or other 
public building. There are many ways of 
lighting these large places. Often the 
lights are placed so that the bulbs cannot 
be seen. The light shines upon the ceilings 
and walls, and is reflected from them. 





The ceilings and walls of the rooms in 
homes and in public buildings play a very 
important part in bringing about good 
lighting. Light-colored walls and ceilings 
make the best reflectors. 

Lamps without shades should never be 
used in houses or elsewhere. Can yoy 
tell why? They give a light that is too 
bright for the eyes and may cause eye- 
strain if used for any length of time. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out how the windows in your 
schoolroom have been placed to give the 
proper amount of light as well as to pro- 
vide light from the proper direction. 

2. Find out what types of light you have 
at home. How do you use reflectors? 


” 


WHAT GIVES OBJECTS THEIR COLOR? 


1. What causes objects to be black or 
white? 

2. How do dyes cause materials to be 
colored? 


Sunlight, you remember, is composed of 
different colors. A prism can break up 
sunlight into its colors so that they can be 
seen. But what gives the color to the dresses 
and neckties of the girls and boys in your 
class? Why does grass appear green and 
why do flowers appear many bright colors? 
Let us see. 

You have read that when light strikes an 
object some of it is absorbed and some of it 
is reflected. We see an object by light re- 
flected from it. The color of an object, 
then, depends upon the color which that 
object reflects. Grass absorbs more of all 
the other colors than it does of green. It 
reflects green to your eyes and thus ap- 
pears green. A book is blue if it reflects 
more blue than any other color. 

This paper is white because it reflects all 
of the colors equally and, as you know, 
colors blended together make white. The 
print on this page is black because it ab- 
sorbs all of the colors composing the sun- 
light. You see that black and white are 
really not colors at all. 

When we dye cloth to make it a differ- 
ent color we add a substance to the cloth 
that reflects the color we wish the cloth to 
be. If we want a piece of cloth to appeat 
red, for instance, we put the kind of dye 
into the cloth that reflects more red than 
any other color. 


Things to do— 

1. Pass light through different colored 
glass and report the result to your class. 

2. Observe the effects of different col 
ored lights on various pieces of colored 
cloth. 

3. Make a color disc. (See the drawing 
on one of the picture pages. Discovering 
Our World, Book Three, and Prove lt 
Yourself, both listed in the Bibliography, 
give further information.) 
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Why does this shoe reflect 
dusty shoe would not? 


surfaces are shiny or dull. 


MIRROR 
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what 


happens when light strikes 


Since 


each light ray is reflected 
at the same angle at which 
it strikes, such a surface 
could not act as a mirror. 


Why does this 
pencil appear to 
be broken at the 
place where air 
and water meet? 








Because of the presence 
of cust in the air, we 
are able to see beams 
of clear sunlight pour- 
ing through this big 
window. What does 
the picture show about 
the way light travels? 


SUNLIGHT 









Signals at railway crossings 
shine red because red glass 
will allow only the red rays 
of light to pass through it. 


e have $ 





When a disk of pure colors arranged as 
shown in the diagram at the left is spun, 
all the colors blend into white. The 
diagram below shows light being bro- 
ken into the rainbow colors by a prism. 


REDO 
ORANGE 
YELLOW 
GREEN 
BLUE 
INDIGO 
VIOLET 


PLATE IX (53) 








ACTIVITIES BASED ON THE UNIT 


For THE TEACHER 


B THE use of the activities suggested here 
will depend, of course, on the use made 
of the material in the unit. It is often 
profitable to use an activity to culminate 
the work of the unit. Such an activity 
should summarize the unit and require the 
pupils to do some organizing of material so 
that they will more clearly understand the 
unit which they have covered. Some typi- 
cal activities are: giving an assembly pro- 
gram using experiments and talks; making 
a booklet of pictures, stories, accounts of 
experiments, and so on; preparing slides to 
show in a projector; or giving oral reports 
on various phases of the material covered. 
The activities mentioned here may be 
grouped together to form such a culminat- 
ing activity or they may be used as group 
or individual projects for the more in- 
terested pupils. A selection of activities 
made from the various grade levels may be 
more useful than conforming strictly to 
the grade levels indicated, 


For Primary Grades 


1. Read some stories about the “land of 
the midnight sun.” 

2. Watch the sun rise or set, and notice 
how the light grows brighter or fades. 

3. Ask someone to explain how neon 
signs give light. 

4. Ask some older people how streets and 
vehicles were lighted before electricity was 
used, 

§. Use mirrors to “throw” light from 
one place to another. 

6. Find different surfaces that are mir- 
rors, and notice how they form images. 
Use spoons, bright kettles, automobile sur- 
faces, and so on. 

7. Make a list of things you can do at 
night because electricity gives you the light 
you need, 


For Middle Grades 


1. Think of original experiments to prove 
that: (1) Light travels in straight lines. 
(2) Some surfaces are better reflectors 
than others. (3) Refraction makes things 
appear out of shape. (4) Sunlight is real- 
ly made of many different colors. 

2. Experiment to see what happens to a 
beam of light when it goes through a lens. 

3. Examine a camera and discover how 
the shutter works. If you can locate an old 
camera, perhaps you can take it apart and 
examine the lens and other parts. 


PLATE X (54) 


4. Read the life story of Thomas Edison, 
and find out about the invention of the 
electric lamp. 

§. Try toexamine a motion-picture pro- 
jecting machine to see how it works. Ex- 
amine the film, too. Perhaps someone in 
your class may have a machine at home 
which he could bring to school. 

6. Examine the spectacles of different 
pupils in your room or of your other 
friends. Look up the meaning of wear- 


_ sighted and farsighted, and find out how 


eyeglasses correct these conditions. 

7. Make a set of rules for caring for 
your eyes. Perhaps the school nurse, a 
doctor, or an eye specialist in your commu- 
nity will check your rules to see that they 
are good. Keep the rules and follow them. 

8. Try writing your name so that it can 
be read in a mirror. 

9. Make a periscope. You will need two 
mirrors of the same size, a piece of cor- 
rugated cardboard about sixteen inches 
long and wide enough to fit around the 
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mirrors, and adhesive tape. (Corrugated 
cardboard is suggested because it can easily 
be bent in straight lines.) The cardboard 
is shaped as you see in the drawing, and is 
held together by adhesive tape. The mir- 
rors, placed at a slant at either end, face in, 
are held in place by tape. If the slant of 
the mirrors is not right, the periscope will 
not work, They need to slant at an angle 
of about 45°. Opposite each mirror a hole 
is cut in the cardboard. The diagram shows 
how light travels through the periscope 
from one mirror to the other, enabling a 
person whose eye is at one opening to see an 
object which is opposite the other opening. 
A more substantial periscope can be made 
by using thin wood in place of the card- 
board. If you can find a picture of a sub- 
marine, look for its periscope. 


cross — e 


PERISCOPE, SIDE VIEW 


For Upper Grades 


1. Study the lighting in your home, |; 
you use electricity, find out where it come 
from, how the electricity you use is mex. 
ured by the electric meter, how much you; 
electric bill is for a certain period of tim 
and whether your lighting is satisfactory 
in every respect. Tell your parents thy 
you would like to measure the amount of 
light received from various sources (lamp, 
ceiling lights, and so on) and perhaps they 
will help you arrange an interview with 
someone in your town or community who 
has a light meter for that purpose, Per. 
haps you can find ways to improve you 
home lighting. Report any findings ~ 
your class, 

2. Make a study of your school lighting 
Perhaps someone will come to your clas 
and explain how your school has bee 
planned and equipped so that you will r. 
ceive the proper amount of light. Examin 
the walls and the light fixtures and find ou 
how the color of the walls affects lighting, 

3. Find out why each of the following j 
important: (1) avoiding a glare when 
reading, (2) locating lamps in the room 
properly, (3) using light wallpaper and 
ceiling cover in dark rooms, (4) never 
reading in direct sunlight or looking d- 
rectly at the sun. 

4. Try to find out how light is 
used in signaling. Some member 
of your class may visit a railway 
station to find out how the signa 
lights operate; others may visit an 
airport; someone else may find 
out about lighthouses, lights on 
ships, and searchlights. 

§. Examine an_ electric-light 
bulb carefully. Try to find out: 
(1) what kind of wire is used in- 
side the bulb; (2) what gas ® 
placed in the bulb; (3) what hap- 
pens when the bulb burns out. 

6. Find some different colored 
pieces of glass or transparent cel- 
lulose tissue and use them to find 
out: (1) what color things look 
when you see them through blue 
glass; (2) what happens when 
you look through two differently colored 
pieces of glass at the same time; (3) whether 
a red beam of light can be reflected; (4) 
what colors you can see when you | 
through red glass at red, green, or purple. 

7. Try to find a red electric-light bub 
and look at different colored materials 
the light. Compare the color of cloth # 
sunlight with the color in electric light 
other artificial light. Can you explain why 
clothing sometimes looks different out 
doors than it does in a store, and why tw 
colors may match in daylight and 10 
under an electric light? 

8. Cut a circle of cardboard and push! 
nail through the middle of it so it will sp" 
easily. Color half the card red and the 
other half blue. Try to explain what hap 
pens when you spin the card. 


PATH OF 
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WINTER BIRD STUDY 


GRACE USHER 
8 IN OUR rural school district we found a 


number of abandoned bird’s nests in the 

wreesand bushes. We tacked up on our bulletin 
board a nest of each kind of bird. Then we 
drew and colored a picture of each bird, cut it 
out, and pasted it below the matching nest. 

Using equal parts of flour and salt, mixed 
with water until a claylike mixture was formed, 
we molded a number of eggs of the approxi- 
mate size and shape of each bird’s own eggs. 
When they were dry, we painted them in nat- 
ural colors and put the correct color and num- 
ber of eggs in each nest. 

This exhibit is very attractive, and adds a 
gy bit of color to the room. 


INDIVIDUAL MAGAZINES 


FLORENCE ALFRED 


§ A GOOD activity to be carried out for one 

month, or monthly for a term, is to allow 
ach child to publish his own magazine. While 
intended primarily as a language plan, it cor- 
relates all other subjects. 

The magazine may be varied as to type of 
cover, paper, and size. It may be loose-leaf 
ot bound, and its contents may be copied di- 
rectly therein, pasted in, or inserted if loose- 
leaf, 

An art picture studied during the month, a 
picture featuring a holiday, or something espe- 
cally liked by the pupil may be pasted on the 
over. If he enjoys drawing, he may wish to 
make an original design. 

The material within the magazine also may 
be greatly varied. It may be regular classwork, 
f planned with that end in view, although the 
pupil must not consider his magazine merely a 
fie for his daily work. There must be some- 
thing extra in the contents to keep up his in- 
rest. His stories may be written in class for 
magazine use, which furnishes a very excellent 
motivation. He may choose an interesting 
arithmetic lesson, make a puzzle from some 
hard spelling words, write a book review, or in 
other ways center his material about his reg- 
ular work, 

The contents can be patterned after chil- 

‘ns magazines, and can be as simple or elab- 
‘rate as the child’s talents and abilities allow. 
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A READING MATCH 


CAMMIE DUNNING 


M FOR the past six weeks my fifth grade has 

sponsored a weekly reading match for the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades which has 
aroused great interest. As a result much good 
work has been accomplished by the grades 
which have participated. 

Each of the two grades that are to compete 
selects a story (previously studied) from its 
reading textbook. Then each grade works on 
the story for a week before the match is held. 

The reading match is carried out very much 
like a spelling match. The two grades line up 
on opposite sides. The first pupil in one line be- 
gins by reading the first paragraph of his story, 
and then his opponent reads the first paragraph 
of his story. 

The stories continue, with each pupil in line 
reading one paragraph. The pupil who miscalls 
or mispronounces a word has to sit down, and 
the story is taken up, beginning with the first 
of the paragraph in which the error was made. 
At the end of thirty minutes, the grade that 
has the greatest number standing wins the 
match. 

Our pupils have derived a great deal of pleas- 
ure from these reading matches. They have 
improved in oral reading, and have gained poise 
and self-confidence. They have also learned to 
refer to the dictionary more frequently and 
more purposefully in all of their work. 


BETTER ARITHMETIC 


VIRGIL E. KARMGARD 
@ WHEN each of my pupils has finished the 


day’s assignment in his arithmetic work- 
book, he writes his name on the blackboard. 
When I have time during the arithmetic period 
each pupil comes to my desk in turn to have 
his work corrected. Unless he gets 100 per 
cent, I do not put any grade in the book until 
the close of the period, but instead mark each 
problem right or wrong. 

He goes back to his desk to correct the mis- 
takes, and repeats the process of writing his 
name at the bottom of the list and coming up 
in turn for correction. This is continued as 
many times as necessary for him to get all the 
answers correct and the work otherwise done 
satisfactorily, or until the close of the period, 
when he receives a grade for his best effort. 

As soon as a pupil gets 100 per cent, he 
writes his name in another place on the black- 
board under the heading, “100’s in Arithmetic 
Today.” The result in most cases is that the 
child is especially careful to do his assignment 
well the first time, so that he will be one of the 
first to have his work corrected and to get on 
the “100” arithmetic list for the day. 


A HISTORY-DRILL DEVICE 


SYLVIA SNYDER 


@ I FIEND this device very helpful for his- 

tory drill in my fifth and sixth grades when 
I want to drill on topics or important facts or 
persons. 

1 write the names of the topics to be re- 
viewed on small cards or slips, allowing each 
child to draw one. When called upon, he 
rises and tells all he can about his topic. To 
make the test more interesting, we sometimes 
make it a guessing game. As the child reports, 
he does not mention the subject by name, and 
when he has finished, the rest of the class guess 
what person or topic he was discussing. By this 
method each pupil must be informed on all the 
material in the lesson. I sometimes allow two 
or three minutes for a quick review of the pages 
to be covered before the drawing of the slips 
takes place. The pupils enjoy these drills. 





To Club Contributors 


M MANY teachers contribute 

short, helpful articles to this 
department, and thousands of 
teachers are benefited by these 
valuable contributions. We are 
eager to have you share with 
other teachers any school experi- 
ence that you think might be of 
assistance to them. 

One dollar is paid upon publi- 
cation for each article used in 
these columns. An _ additional 
dollar will be paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we 
are able to publish. Send us 
brief accounts of ideas that you 
have worked out successfully. 


Please follow these rules in 
preparing manuscripts for the 
Help-One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 
words, 

Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manu- 
script. (A married woman 
should give her Christian name, 
not her husband’s.) 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use -a 
separate sheet of paper for each. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 


side of the sheet only, ahd leave 
space between the lines. Use 
plain white paper, 8%” x 11”. 

If you send a letter with an 
article, write it on a separate 
sheet. However, no accompany- 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 
an article, write your name and 
address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, THe 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 


Club are not returned. 
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OUTDATED GREETING CARDS 


JULIA POWELL 
B® SAVE all of your outdated holiday greet- 


ing cards, and collect some from your 
friends. 


The pictures are effective as decorations 


These cards have many schoolroom 
uses. 
for calendars, match scratchers, bookmarks, 
puzzles, and so on, made by the children for 
gifts. 

Many of the larger pictures are reproduc- 
tions of the best in art, and may be used for 
exhibit on the bulletin board, for scrapbooks, 


and as a basis for art and language work. 


OUR BOOKCASE 


GEORGE W. PAULI 


@ SINCE our bookshelves were small and we 

did not have adequate space for books, we 
made a substantial bookcase out of four orange 
crates. It is a very attractive addition to the 
room. 

To make the bookcase, first paste strips of 
cotton (old clothing) over all open spaces of 
the crates. The top, a single piece of wood 
4’ x 1’ x *4”, is screwed on from the inside 
of the crates so that it will serve as a smooth 
table top. The legs, 2%4” square and 6%” 
high, are nailed on from the inside with long 
nails. A board is nailed underneath the crates 
for support but does not show. 

Sandpaper the top well and round off the 
corners. Cover the sides, inside and out, with 
plain wallpaper and fit in pieces of linoleum on 
the shelves. The children may be able to bring 
pieces of leftover linoleum from home. Give 
all the exposed parts, including the front 
edges of the crates, three coats of bright paint 
and you will be delighted with the result. 

Smaller bookcases can be made by using 
two or three orange crates. 


Modernistic bookcases may also be made 


from orange crates, 


THE SCHOOL’S MUSIC BOX 


VERDIE WILSON SUGY 
® FEELING the need of music appreciation 
in our schoolroom, I brought to school a 
small portable phonograph and a few records 
by the masters. 

We have simple appreciation lessons in which 
we discuss the type of music played, the in- 
strument used, and the feeling that particular 
pieces cause us to have. Sometimes we listen to 
a story about the composer’s life. 

On rainy days, when play outdoors is impos- 
sible, our music box helps the long recess and 
lunch hour to pass happily. 

When the weather is suitable, we take our 
phonograph and go for a walk to the edge of 
the near-by woods. Here we listen to music 
““ust for fun.” 

Rest time follows our outdoor play periods. 
At this time I may play softly MacDowell’s 
“To a Water Lily,” or Brahms’s “Lullaby.” 


A LABELED SCHOOLROOM 


ELLEN CLAIRE PAINE 

B® A TEN-CENT folder of gummed labels 

has saved me much hunting this past year. 
I typed (in capital letters) such words as 
“geography,” “handcraft,” and 
so on, on the labels and placed one on each 
I also put the child’s 
name on his own desk and on his supplemen- 


“ ” 
catalogues, 
extra seat in the room. 


tary desk. 

In the library, so that the child could readily 
find the type of book he wanted, I labeled the 
shelves with their proper classifications. Fur- 
thermore, I labeled the coatroom. My _ note- 
books and folders all have typed gummed labels 
on the sides to help me find material in an in- 
stant. : 

These labels are inconspicuous, neat, and 
easily replaced. If you are tired of fumbling 
for your material, try a typed label system. 


A GROCERY STORE 


ELSIE ADAMS 


@ BESIDES providing considerable enjoy- 


ment, our second-grade grocery store 


served to motivate the mastery of arithmetic 
combinations, provided practice for lessons in 


courtesy, and stimulated interest in the sources 
of foods. 

Pupils read with interest “The Story of 
Bananas,’ and then told the story in large 
Other children 


pictures that they painted, 
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spent happy periods modeling and painting 
clay fruit and vegetables. 

The committees chosen included one to plan 
the building, one to make toy money, and an- 
Sales slips 
were made out for each purchase, and were in- 
spected by a cashier. 


other to make signs and price tags. 


Boxes were covered with brown paper and 
painted to represent bricks. The windows were 
of transparent cellulose tissue. Each pupil 
brought to school empty butter boxes, cocoa 
cans, and so on. These were all marked with 
the actual prices. 

To be storekeeper, clerk, or cashier was a 
satisfying and thrilling achievement, for only 
those were chosen who knew the addition and 
subtraction combinations and could make cor- 
rect change. 

Whenever the grocery store was open for 
business, there was always a line of patiently 
waiting customers. 


AN UNMELTABLE SNOW MAN 


LENA DANNER 
@ CHILDREN, especially those who hay 


never made a real snow man, will like 
make this one. 
one since it can be made indoors. 


It has an advantage over a red 


First, fill with paper three paper sacks of 
different sizes according to the size of snos 
man you desire. 
possible. 

Place the sacks one on top of another, with 
the largest for the body and the smallest fa 
the head. Put a stick through the center oi 
all three sacks to keep them together and help 
the snow man to stand. Two small branche 
one stuck in on either side of the middle sack 


Make each sack as round ; 


will make good arms for the snow man. 
Cover all 
Paste construction-paper buttons, eyes, nox 


except the arms with cotton 


and mouth on the snow man. Place on h 
head a real hat, or one made of construction 
paper. Sprinkle the cotton with artificial sno 
to give the snow man a realistic effect. 


CIGAR-BOX FOOTSTOOLS 


MARY McDONALD 
@ CIGAR boxes may be put to a good us 


in the schoolroom. Cover the boxes wit 
heavy brown paper and place them as foo 
stools under the desks of children whose fe 
At the close of the di 


each child may place his box on top of his dest 


do not reach the floor. 


thus getting it out of the way for sweepint 
the room. When the boxes become soiled, cle 
paper can be easily pasted on them. 


HANDKERCHIEF PARADE 


CHASTA KEELE 


@ I HAVE had trouble in getting the smal 

children to bring handkerchiefs to sch 
every day. I finally hit upon the idea of ha 
ing a handkerchief parade every morn: 
Everyone with a handkerchief is allowed ' 
march around the room in the parade, ™ 
those who forget theirs have to sit in 0 
seats. If everyone in the room has a ha 
kerchief, we use the phonograph to march ¥" 
music. I have used this plan success! 
for two years, because all children like ' 
march, and dislike to sit in their seats ¥™ 
others are marching. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


Georgia.—My pupils, grades two to four, and I wish to 
exchange letters, products, schoolwork, and papers with 
pupils and teachers of other states and foreign countries. 
Address: Mrs. E. Lucyle Knox, Fayetteville, Georgia. 


Georgia.—My pupils, fourth grade of Hoboken High 
School, and I would like to correspond with pupils and 
teachers in all states and foreign countries. Address: 
M:ss Winona Dowling, Hoboken, Georgia. 


lowa.—My pupils, sixth and eighth grades, Lake No. 2 
School, and I would like to hear from pupils and teach- 
ers in any other state. We should like also to exchange 
snapshots and schoolwork. Address: Miss Doris C. 
Paulsen, Gilmore City, Iowa. 


lowa.—My pupils of Botna View James No. 6 School, 
grades one, four, five, six, and seven, and I would like 
to correspond with other pupils and teachers in the 
United States and Canada. Address: Miss Lucille Griffith, 
care of R. W. Olsen, Hancock, Iowa. 


Michigan—My pupils (rural school), grades one to 
eight, inclusive, and I would like to exchange letters, 
schoolwork, products, and souvenirs with children and 
teachers of Arabia, China, and India. Address mail to: 
Miss Ira Brownell, Brant, Michigan. 


Michigan.—My pupils, fourth to eighth grades, and | 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, post cards, and souve- 
nirs with teachers and pupils of other schools in different 
states. Address: Miss Zelma Beers, Soper School, Grand 
Ledge, Michigan. 


Michigan —My eighth-grade pupils of Star School 
would like to exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grade in France. Address: Miss Lola Miller, R.D. 3, 
Scottville, Michigan. 


Minnesota—We wish to exchange correspondence, 
schoolwork, exhibits, pictures, and school papers with 
other schools in the United States and foreign countries. 
Our four rural schools have formed a correspondence 
club in order to have a better opportunity to answer all 
letters received. Address any one of the following 
teachers: Mrs. Wilma Nobbs, Miss Mildred Peterson, 
Miss Ethel Faltejsek—all of Blooming Prairie, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My pupils, grades one, two, and three, New 
Grove School, and I would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, pictures, products, and stamps with teachers and 
pupils in the United States and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Vivian Jacobsen, Hendricks, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of our three-teacher school, 
grades one through eight, wish to exchange correspond- 
ence, stamps, post cards, letters, pictures, and products 
with pupils from all forty-eight states. Address all 
mail to: Mr. A. H. Johlfs, Principal, Plato, Minnesota. 


Mississippi—My pupils, fourth and fifth grades, of 
Pope High School, and I would like to exchange letters, 
cards, souvenirs, and products with pupils of other 
schools in all states of the United States, its possessions, 
Canada, and other foreign countries. Address corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. Haywood Hubbard, Pope, Mississippi. 


Missouri—My pupils, grades seven and eight, and I 
would like to exchange correspondence, post cards, pic- 
tures, products, and souvenirs with teachers and pupils 
of other schools in all states and foreign countries. We 
live in the Ozark Region of Missouri about sixty-five 
miles from the Lake of the Ozarks, and about eighty 
miles from the “Shepherd of the Hills” country. Ad- 
dress: Miss Dimple Marlin, Charity Grade School, 
Elkland, Missouri. 


Montana.—The pupils of Lone Tree School, grades 
two, three, five, seven, and eight, and teacher would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, souvenirs, and products 
with pupils and teachers in other schools in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. Address: 


Miss Elizabeth Raunig, care of C. Morgan, Ekalaka, 
tana, 
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As announced in the December issue, 
we had received, at the time that issue 
went to press, as many Club Exchange 
notices as we had room to publish dur- 
ing the present school year. Notices 
appear in the order in which they are 

¥%e received. If your notice came too * 
late for publication, we are sorry. 
From the items that will be published 
during the remaining months, your 
pupils will be able to choose a widely 
distributed list of schools with which 
to correspond. 


New Hampshire-—The pupils of Neal School, grades 
five, six, seven, and eight, and teacher would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, pictures, and products with 
schools in the United States and foreign countries. Ad- 


dress: Miss Lily D. Heath, R.D. 2, Manchester, New 
Hampshire. 
New York.—My pupils, third, fourth, and fifth 


grades, would like to exchange letters and post cards 
with pupils of the same grades in any of the states of 
the United States, its possessions, or foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Marion Craig, Altmar Union School, 
Altmar, New York. 


New York.—The pupils of District No. 2, grades one 
to eight, would like to exchange letters, cards, and 
souvenirs with pupils of other states and countries. We 
especially enjoy letters from the West and South. Ad 
dress mail to: Miss Marian Post, Scipio Center, New 
York. 


North Dakota.—My pupils and I, Ellwein School, grades 
five to eight, would like to exchange letters, post cards, 
pictures, souvenirs, products, and schoolwork with chil 
dren and teachers in the United States, its possessions, 
Canada, or other foreign countries. Address: Miss Bertha 
Latimer, Krem, North Dakota. 


North Dakota.—My pupils, grades one to seven, and I 
would like to exchange letters, samples of schoolwork, 
directions for games that the pupils enjoy playing, and 
ideas for art work with schools in any of the states or 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Grace Reise, R.D. 1, 
Oakes, North Dakota. 


North Dakota.—My pupils, grades four, five, and six, 
of Pingree Public School, and I wish to exchange letters 
and products with schools in the United States or foreign 
countries. We especially desire specimens for our school 
museum. Address: Miss Myrinne Anderson, Pingree, 


North Dakota. 


Ohio.—The pupils of the fifth and sixth grades of 
Lenox School would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
post cards, and schoolwork with other schools of the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, and island possessions of 
the United States. Address: Mr. Robert Scribner, R.D. 2, 
Jefferson, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania.—The pupils of Walnut Avenue School 
would like to correspond with pupils of other schools in 
any state or possession of the United States. Address 
mail to: Miss Ethel Ketter, Clairton, Pennsylvania. 
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Pennsylvania—The pupils of Merkel’s Run School 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with other 
rural schools of the United States. Address all mail to: 
Mr. Samuel F. C. Kemmerer, Fleetwood, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—My pupils of grade three wou!d like to 
exchange letters with other pupils of the United States, 
its possessions, and foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Miss Mary F. Sharp, Penbrook Borough School, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


Tennessee-—My fifth grade and I would like to cor- 
respond with pupils and teachers of other states or 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Frances White, Bethel 
School, Giles County, Bethel, Tennessee. 


Tennessee.—The pupils of my sixth grade would like 
to exchange letters, post cards, or pictures with pupils 
anywhere in the United States, its possessions, or foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Evelyn Baird, Bethel Grove 
School, Memphis, Tennessee. 


T'ennessee—My pupils in grades six, seven, and eight 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, produc ts, and 
souvenirs with pupils in any state of the United States 
or foreign country. Address: Mr. W. R. Stratton, 
Citico School, Vonore, Tennessee. 


Texas—My Mexican fourth-grade pupils would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, and souvenirs with pupils of 
other schools in the United States and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Maxine Garrett, Brackettville, Texas. 


West Virginia—The pupils of Lower Laurel School, 
grades one to eight, inclusive, would like to exchange 
post cards, pictures, products, and schoolwork with 
children and teachers in other parts of the United States. 
Address: Miss Mabel Gillinwater, Hamlin, West Virginia. 


West Virginia—The pupils and teacher of grades one 
to six of Liberty School wish to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, products, samples of schoolwork, and post cards with 
schools in Alabama, California, and other states, and 
Alaska, Mexico, and Africa. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Mery L. Hairston, 276 E. Third Ave., 
Williamson, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils in the fourth, fifth, seventh, 
and eighth grades would like to exchange letters with 
schools in the United States and its possessions or in any 
foreign country. Address: Miss Anita Zarling, Huils- 
burg School, Rubicon, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin—My pupils and I would like to exchange 
scenic post cards with schools in the United States and 
its possessions. Address: Miss Laura Buelow, Otter 
Creek, Sauk City, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grade two, would like to ex 
change letters, post cards, and souvenirs with pupils of 
other states and foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Miss Ruth Southern, Woodrow Wilson School, 87th and 
Orchard St., West Allis, Wisconsin. 
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Passengers and their 
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A Close-up of Hawaii » 
ALDEN CARVER NAUD y 
Teacher, Opportunity Room, Dool School, Calexico, California 
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a dees ~ Bist. , elgg rh e3 “03 iti Prize Winner, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1939 hs 
" 1u5; ae ee ee 4 : . 
Nara, long ago the Japanese capital, contains a sacred deer park, B® MOST of all I want a close-up of those mere dots on the map that I 
remarkable temples, and a gigantic Buddha. Alfred T. Palmer know are the Hawaiian Islands, away out in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean. I’ve seen continental America from Hell’s Gate to the 
Golden Gate, from Canada to Mexico—canyons, waterfalls, mountains, 
caverns, valleys, rivers, islands, cities. Now Uncle Sam’s insular posses- 
; sions are calling me. They have always called me. I have wanted to tea 
2 ee we visit Honolulu ever since my grammar-school days, years ago and miles 
away in a lumber-mill town in northern Wisconsin, when I first learned ne 
of the enchanting Hawaiians. 
I live in the arid Southwest. Continually in my mind and heart | ‘ 
know and feel the contrast between my desert = (Continued on page 70) 
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In the Dutch East Indies, terraces that will hold water are made large 
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Hawaiian dancers, 
wearing leis, and 
musicians treat vis- 
itors to a taste of 
native rhythm and 
melody, Mona Hennessey 


Left: Manila’s version of 
—y the hansom cab is the car- 


—= ot — Right: _— — 
n Hawaii seeks out the 
ws) iW Sawai: \ Bie attractive Waialae Course 


near Honolulu. 
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: ON A SABBATICAL LEAVE OR 
: VACATION TRIP 


Sergeant Sola of Suva, 
Fijian policeman, often 
poses for his picture. 































» . . . . 
Above: | Riding waves in an outrigger 
canoe is a thrilling Hawaiian sport. 
Left: From the Chateau in Tongariro 
National Park, New Zealand, one sees 
an active volcano, Mount Ngauruhoe. 
| 
he 
: “Down Under” 
as, OWll Under 
od MONA HENNESSEY 
to 
Teacher, Second Grade, Richmond Public School, 
les Richmond, California 
ed Prize Winner, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1939 
J eee os 
@ THERE are many corners of this world 
0 ° ° 
, I have not yet explored. Still, if I could 
do as I please this summer, I would again 
board a boat at San Francisco and sail through 
. . “ec ” 
the lazy tropics to the winter “Down Under. 
Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji Islands, New Zealand, 
Australia! What romance and adventure in “en 
those names—and the reality surpasses all iy 1a. > So ~ sie ee 
one’s expectations and dreams! Feta ie eB 
Even more important to the enjoyment of a The intelligent and ath- 
cruise than the comfort of a roomy, luxurious letic native race of New 
boat are ae? Load : 5% P . Zealand, the Maoris, live 
oat are the people with whom one is to share in the region of geysers. 
seven weeks of travel. On my trip they were 
largely New Zealanders and Australians, with 
representatives of American and foreign busi- The koala of Australia is 
ales .. ome | . the nearest thing to a 
ness firms making their routine journeys. live “Teddy bear.” When 
More likable people than the New Zealand- fully grown, it is only 
ers and Australians (Continued on page 71) ee es 
Left: In the harbor 
Ps. of Pago Pago, Sa- 


moa, a cruise ship 
rides safely at an- 
chor. Right: A §Sa- 
moan chieftain goes 
through one of the 
ritual dances inside 
his hut. 
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The graceful suspension 
spans are only one sec- 
tion of the 8%4-mile San 
Francisco Bay Bridge. 
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Above: Mount Rainier is a thrilling sight. 
Below: Seattle’s water front is a busy one, 





From the South Rim of 
the Grand Canyon, one 
sees changing patterns of 
light and shadow. 


Going West Again 
EVA CATHERINE VARNELL 


Teacher, Third Grade, and Primary Supervisor, Schools of Baraboo, Wisconsin 


Winner of Third Prize, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1939 


B “WHERE would I like to go on my va- 
cation this year—and why?” Well, I'll 
tell you. I have a longing to retrace my 
steps of some years past, and go west to see 
what Time has done to the great open spaces. 
What will it be like, I wonder, again to get 
that first glimpse of the majestic Canadian 
Rockies, and go on to Banff National Park, 
where emerald streams, like ribbons, foam 
down the mountain sides, and one is sur- 
rounded by mighty peaks, vast glaciers, and 
gemlike lakes? 

What emotions will be stirred when trav- 
cling through a country, once a vast forest 
of magnificent firs, dim and moist from re- 
cent rains, with. ferns and salal bushes thick 
at their feet—now laid bare by the hand of 
man in his ruthless stride toward “progress”? 

How will it feel to stand once more on the 
water front in Seattle and feel the pulsing 


life of seafaring people—where Occidental 


F 


" 


bb ‘af 
» 9 1O 
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Nicholas Morant 





Above: In the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies lies Banff. Right: The Co- 
lumbia River Drive is world famed. 


touches hands with Oriental, where in the 
tiny shops beneath the docks beautiful coral 
and shells from tropical isles of the South 
Seas mingle with baskets and carvings from 
the far northern Aleutian Islands? And the 
sunsets across Puget Sound—will they be 
just as ravishing; indescribable as the colors 
of a butterfly? 

There will be lovely things to anticipate 
on the journey south: Mount Rainier and 
later Mount Shasta; the Columbia River and 
the Columbia River Highway; at last San 
Francisco with its delightful associations! 
How will it seem to be whirled swiftly in a 
motorcar out across the Bay on that magnif- 
icent achievement of man, the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge—instead of walking 
through the Ferry Building to the ferryboat, 
slipping noiselessly out across the Bay, tossing 
tidbits to the gulls and enjoying the quiet 


ness of the passage? (Continued on page 71) 
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Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in a schoolroom in connection with correct English 


usage and the teaching of 


nglish, send them to Dr. 


awson, in care of THE 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you wish to receive 
areply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What is the value of verse choirs in 
grades six, seven, and eight? Would 
choric speech help to vitalize our work 
in English and cause students to take 
more interest in the study of poetry? 


Teachers who have introduced choric 
geech and verse choirs into their 
English programs report that such ac- 
tivities have had a decidedly vitalizing 
efect. Not only do the pupils more 
fully enjoy the rhythm and tone qual- 
ities of poetry and rhythmic prose, but 
they become conscious of the greater 
possibilities in their own everyday 
geech. Children who become profi- 
cient in choric speaking tend gradually 
to improve in speech, voice, and diction 
because musical and rhythmic effects 
are possible only as the individual mem- 
bers of the group enunciate clearly and 
yeak in well-rounded, distinct tones. 
Oral reading is similarly improved. 
There is also noticeable a growing 
tendency on the part of the pupils to 
rad with genuine comprehension be- 
cause only through truly thoughtful 
reading can a pupil stress the proper 
phrases and respond with suitable in- 
flection and tone quality. 

There are many “concomitant learn- 
ings” ascribed to participation in verse 
choirs. The timid child is likely to 
feel no embarrassment as he joins the 
group in choric speaking. Indeed, he 
8 likely soon to be willing to engage 
in quartet, trio, duet, and even solo 
parts. On the other hand, the ag- 
gressive and overbold child may grad- 
ully gain a group feeling and stop 
trying to dominate a situation. 

Any teacher about to initiate the 
practice of choric speaking should be 
careful to begin with poems that are 
very simple both in thought and 
thythm. Those with refrains are 
‘pecially suitable, because the teacher 
of an apt pupil may read the body of 
the poem, and the class as a whole may 
in in the refrain. (There must be 
N0 singsong effects.) A new collec- 
tion by Marjorie Barrows, Two Hun- 
dred Best Poems for Boys and Girls 
(obtainable at ten-cent stores), con- 
tans much verse suitable for use in 
verse choirs, 

Pupils may gradually be grouped 
«cording to the lightness or depth of 

it voices, the groups alternating in 
reading lines or groups of lines. There 
we innumerable possibilities in com- 

hing voices to get musical effects 

‘uitable to the spirit and meaning of 

Poems to be treated. 


Two references that may be helpful 
are: Poetry Speaking for Children, by 
Marjorie Gullan and Percival Gurrey 
(Expression Co., Boston; Part 1, 
$1.00; Part 2, $1.25; and Part 3, 
$1.50) and Choral Speaking Arrange- 
ments for the Upper Grades, by Louise 
Abney and Grace Rowe (Expression 
Co., Boston; $1.00). 


« 


Please suggest a systematic course of 
training in the use of the dictionary for 
pupils in the middle grades. 


The preparatory aspects of a dic- 
tionary-training course should be de- 
veloped in third grade: (1) learning 
the letters of the alphabet in order, 
(2) syllabication of polysyllables, and 
(3) the identification of smaller words 
found in big ones. 

Alphabetical order may be stressed 
in connection with using the telephone 
directory, listing library books, filing 
seatwork exercises, or in building a 
class chart for recording test results. 
Syllabication is needed in learning to 
spell and to pronounce some long 
words. Word identification will come 
when the teacher is trying to help the 
children to recognize new words by 
their similarity to known words. 

In fourth grade there should be a 
four-part program: (1) practice in al- 
phabetizing lists of words, (2) loca- 
tion of words in index and dictionary, 
(3) sounding words, and (4) select- 
ing meanings appropriate to the con- 
text. 

Alphabetizing should involve lists 
of words (a) none of which begin 
with the same letter, (b) several be- 
ginning with the same initial letter 
when the second letter is disregarded, 
and (c) several beginning with the 
same initial letter when the second let- 
ter is regarded. In locating words, the 
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pupils should have preliminary exer- 
cises in (a) opening halfway, one 
fourth of the way, and so on, through 
the dictionary, and (b) attempting to 
open it at a part where a particular ini- 
tial letter is featured. Sounding out 
words involves the study and use of 
diacritical markings, syllabication, and 
the accent mark. The work in select- 
ing meanings should arise out of needs 
met in other classes. 

In fifth and sixth grades all work 
for the fourth grade should be re- 
viewed. Much of the work will be a 
refinement of the skills already intro- 
duced, especially in correcting mis- 
pronunciations, learning substitutes 
for improperly used or trite words, 
and doing exercises featuring syno- 
nyms. In sixth grade there should be 
some formal study of prefixes and 
suffixes and a moderate program in the 
etymology or derivation of common 
words, such as faxicab. Correction in 
language usage will involve some 
knowledge of parts of speech and of 
various case and tense forms. 


° 


What is wrong with the expression, “He 
is giving out,” meaning tired? 

There is nothing wrong with this 
expression. It is what we call a collo- 
quialism, or phrase that is employed in 
informal conversation to express some 
specific meaning. Colloquialisms are 
colorful and forceful modes of speech, 
and are acceptable parts of a person’s 
informal speaking vocabulary. How- 
ever, there are occasions when a more 
formal type of speech and writing is 
demanded. Therefore, while a teacher 
does not try to eliminate truly expres- 
sive colloquialisms from her pupils’ 
speech, she does make a definite at- 
tempt to supply the children with a 
large stock of synonyms for such ex- 
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pressions. For instance, the child who 
uses “giving out” should also know, 
and use in more formal situations, 
words such as the following: tired, 
fagged, weary, or exhausted. 

Authorities in English teaching now 
recognize various styles of speech. 
First, there is the illiterate style char- 
acterized by crudities, mispronunci- 
ations, faulty enunciation, misspelling, 
and really gross errors in usage. Then 
there is colloquial speech, which is 
cemfortable, readily understood, full 
of idioms, and distinctively: forceful. 
There is besides the more formal style 
which is demanded, in school and out, 
for presenting carefully planned re- 
ports, debates, and discussions. 


e 


How should I conduct a panel discus- 
sion? 


Procedures for conducting a panel 
discussion vary. Some leaders expect 
the members of their panel to prepare 
brief organized talks beforehand and 
to take their turns in presenting these 
talks. The panel leader introduces the 
members of the panel to the audience 
—at least to the extent of stating the 
question at issue and indicating the 
phase which each member of the panel 
will discuss. Before the discussion be- 
gins, and between each two successive 
talks, the leader makes preliminary re- 
marks and gives any necessary inter- 
pretation or supplementation. 

A real panel discussion—as I see it 
—is much less formal and preplanned. 
In such a discussion, the general plan 
is rather conversational in that the 
leader introduces the point at issue, de- 
fines the question, and then directs a 
question to some member of the panel. 
This person responds in an informal 
way; then any member of the panel 
may volunteer supplementary remarks 
or ask a question related to the points 
that have just been made. For that 
matter, members of the audience may 
in a courteous manner proffer informa- 
tion or ask questions during the course 
of the discussion, but the leader must 
keep the discussion to the point. 

This kind of panel discussion calls 
for considerable skill on the part of 
the leader, who may well be the teach- 
er when pupils are first learning the 
technique. The leader always pre- 
pares beforchand an outline of the 
probable course of the discussion and 
may even post some members to pre- 
pare along specific lines. 
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Your Reading Problems 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
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If so, send your problems to 


orial Department, Dansville, 


Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


How do school systems provide the nec- 
essary time for developing reading readi- 
ness in the first grade? 


Some cities provide a transition year 
for the less mature children. The 
year is devoted to nonreading activi- 
ties of the highest type of kindergar- 
ten work, The language skills, the 
experience background for reading, 
and the visual and auditory discrimi- 
nation factors are developed. When 
the children show a readiness for read- 
ing, the work of teaching reading is 
begun. 

In some places the children who are 
not ready to read are retained for an 
extra year or part of a year in the kin- 
dergarten. Other cities place all six- 
year-old children in the first grade and 
the less mature ones are given the non- 
reading program while other pupils 
begin reading activities when ready. 
Frequently all first-grade pupils partic- 
ipate in a nonreading program for 
several weeks before reading begins. 


* 


How many books should sixth- and sev- 
enth-grade pupils read per month? 


This depends entirely upon the type 
of book, the purpose for which the 
book is read, its size and difficulty, and 
the time available for reading. It 
seems unwise to set a standard of 
amount of reading to be done, for 
then the pupils would naturally look 
for easy material which could be read 
very rapidly. I should prefer to em- 
phasize the reading of worth-while 
material with understanding, compre- 
hension, and appreciation. 


« 


I am teaching third and fourth grades and 
have only one set of readers for each 
arade. How can I use these books to best 
advantage? 


I cannot conceive of any possible 
way to teach children to read satisfac- 
torily with only one set of readers. 

In such a situation, I should first 
use every possible means to persuade 
the people of the community to sup- 
ply more adequate reading equipment. 
Talk to the parents, the principal, and 
the school board members about the 
need of many books if pupils are to 
acquire a habit of reading extensively. 
Convince the patrons that supplemen- 
tary reading materials covering all 
fields of subject matter and all levels 
of reading difficulty are basic needs in 
any elementary school. 

In the meantime, utilize all available 
materials. Many of the fundamental 
reading skills may be developed when 
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using the history, geography, arith- 
metic, or science books. From these 
books and in these classes, pupils may 
learn to attack new words, to find an- 
swers to questions, to discover central 
thoughts, to get details, and to organ- 
ize or summarize. 

Habits of reading widely may be 
developed through the _ recreational 
library reading. Find each pupil’s 
reading interests and help each to select 
library books which are suited to his 
reading ability. 


+ 


Should pupils be grouped for reading on 
the basis of intelligence tests? 


Intelligence tests alone do not pro- 
vide sufficient data for grouping chil- 
dren for specific teaching. Intelligent 
children are frequently good readers 
but such factors as emotional insta- 
bility, attitude toward reading, poor 
health, and lack of visual discrimi- 
nation and auditory acuity may place a 
bright child in the group of problem 
cases in reading. 

Diagnostic reading test data, to- 
gether with a study of the other fac- 
tors mentioned, provide a better basis 
for grouping pupils. 


+. 


1 have in my first grade a large number 
of very slow repeaters who have not as 
yet begun to read. My usual methods 
are unsuccessful. What shall I do? 


It is impossible to give specific sug- 
gestions for special children without 
an opportunity to study the interests, 
the home environment, the personali- 
ties, health factors, habits of response, 
and language skills of these children. 
Usually any good teaching technique 
is appropriate if adjusted to the stage 
of development of the pupils. 

It is likely that these children need 
many activities and experiences to 
arouse their interests and to stimulate 
thought reactions. Excursions, con- 
struction activities, experiences with 
museum materials, dramatizations, pic- 
tures, and illustrative materials will be 
very helpful in providing the necessary 
experience background. Charts using 
very simple sentences and vocabulary 
to record experiences should help. 

Make all teaching as vivid as possi- 
ble, providing much repetition of vo- 
cabulary, but have variety in the ways 
in which the words are presented and 
used, and recognize that slow progress 
only can be expected. Try to make 
each unit of work so simple that some 
achievement may be apparent to your- 
self and to the pupils. 
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We have been keeping a live toad in our 
classroom. Would you permit the chil- 
dren to handle the toad? A few of the 
pupils are afraid of it. 


It is not well for children to handle 
any animal too much. An animal 
should be kept in the classroom only 
while the class is studying it and then 
released in its natural environment, 
especially if you do not have adequate 
facilities for keeping it. 

Generally speaking, if children wish 
to hold a toad in their hands there is 
no harm in it. This should be done 
under supervision, not because of any 
danger, for the toad is harmless, but 
because some children may be inclined 
to scare other children with it. 

It is important that children learn 
to overcome fear of live animals of this 
kind, but not at all important nor even 
desirable that they should all learn to 
handle them. 


« 


o 
I am teaching a unit on astronomy and 
am required to give an auditorium pro- 
gram at the close of the unit. Can you 
offer a suggestion for this? 


See the unit on astronomy in The 
Instructor Series of Illustrated Units, 
No. 8 (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dans- 
ville, N.Y.; $.30). 

If none of the suggestions in this 
unit fit your classroom situation, you 
may make slides showing the planets, 
the moon, constellations, and so on, 
and have the children give talks ex- 
plaining the slides. Directions for 
making such slides for use in a lantern 
are given in Elementary Science for 
All Grades, by Blough, Brink, and 
Dolman (F. A. Owen Pub. Co.; $.50). 


* 


With no equipment except the text and a 
few reference books, how much activity 
in collecting and examining materials 
would you suggest? What form should 
the activities take? 


An activity to be worth doing 
should make definite contribution to 
the knowledge, skills, and attitudes of 
the pupils. Some activities may be 
done by the class as a whole, some by* 
individuals at home or at school, and 
others by committees selected from 
among the more interested pupils in 
the class. 

Many activities can be carried out 
without a great deal of equipment. 
Collections can be made and kept per- 
manently in the science room. Ob- 
servations of plants, animals, stars, 
and so on, can be made and the results 
reported. Pupils may consult current 
newspapers, magazines, and any other 


sources for material bearing on the 
questions being considered. They may 
search such sources for pictures to 
illustrate points. They may talk tw 
various people to collect information 
and report their findings. 

The teacher’s manuals accompany 
ing Discovering Our World, Books | 
and II, by Beauchamp, Blough, and 
Melrose (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi- 
cago), give lists of activities that may 
be carried on with little equipment. 


e 


It seems difficult to find time in an al. 
ready crowded program for science work. 
Can you suggest some ways of overcoming 
this difficulty? 

Probably your school program pro- 
vides some time each week for orl 
discussion in language. If you are in 
the habit of selecting subjects for thes 
discussions from various books, per- 
haps you could use the periods to talk 
about science. Some of your reading 
time can easily be devoted to science. 

When your science program begins 
to take definite form, you will find 
occasions when written work should 
logically be included. Such work may 
take the place of the written language 
work for the day or week. Frequent- 
ly health and agriculture plans my 
be combined with a more organized 
form of science instruction. 


e 
I am a teacher of the fifth grade. I have 


been asked to submit to our teachers w 
experiment or activity my class has under- 
taken. Please suggest something of iv 
terest. A demonstration of the making o 
a well-balanced aquarium was presented 
at the last meeting. 


I would base my program for th 
teachers’ meeting on a unit of work 
which the pupils have been doing. The 
program might consist of a culminat- 
ing activity of the unit, such as lan- 
tern slides with talks, a handmade 
movie, or a series of experiments. Aj 
collections, written work, or other 
activity material could be on hand for 
examination. 

I suggest one of these units: “Ho 
Do Living Things Help and Harm 
Each Other?” “How Do Machines 
Help Us Do Our Work?” “Why Dos 
the Weather Change?” “How Do 
Living Things Get Food?” “How At 
Living Things Fitted to Live in Di 
ferent Places?” A complete descrip 
tion of these units will be found " 
Book II of Discovering Our World, » 
Beauchamp, Blough, and  Melro 
(Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicag® 
$.96), a text for fifth grade. 
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Art Questions 
Answered 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 


artproblems. Send 


your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 
you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What are the .best ways of teaching art 
through finger painting? Is it possible 
to make a satisfactory paint or should 
acommercial product be used? 


I would suggest that you refer to 
an article entitled “Finger Painting,” 
found in the March 1937 issue of THE 
Insrructor. This is illustrated with 
children’s work, and a recipe for mak- 
ing the paint is given. “Gifts for 
Mother’s Day,” in the May 1939 issue 
of Tr INstructor, shows gifts made 
from paper decorated with finger- 
painting designs. 


© 


| am teaching art for the first time, and 
I shall appreciate any suggestions that 
you may give me. I have the first grade. 
Please mention also some books that 
would help me. 


Let the children draw pictures as 
they wish. Like all other children, 
they will draw numerous small easy 
things, rather light in color. Do not 
criticize their efforts very much, but 
little by little teach them a graphic 
vocabulary. I have explained and 
illustrated this in Drawing in the Ele- 
mentary School (University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago; $.75). 

A little packet, Learning to Draw, 
Set I, by Jessie Todd (University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago; $.35), con- 
tains other practical material. 


e 


How can I obtain information on teaching 
soap carving to children in the third and 
fourth grades? 


Soap carving is too hard for grades 
three and four unless they are of the 
genius type. Let the children model, 
instead of carve. 

For modeling, see Handbook of 
Modeling and Pottery Craft (Ameri- 
can Art Clay Co., Indianapolis; $.25). 

In the March 1936 issue of THE 
Instructor, on Plates VIII and IX, 
there is a double-page spread entitled 
“Bird Motifs Used in Handcraft.” 
Soap carving was one method used. 
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! wish you would suggest some ideas for 
teaching art in the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades. Please send me a list of good art 
books for those grades. 


1, Children in all grades like to 
Paint snow scenes. Let them use tem- 
Pera paint on blue, gray, orange, black, 
ted, or purple paper. Paint of other 
colors may be used for houses, trees, 
fences, lampposts, and so on. 

2. Children like to paint night 
“enes. Try black buildings with 


purple, or dark green paper. Some chil- 
dren will like to paint black boats with 
orange lights in the portholes. 

3. Children like to model clay ani- 
mals. They like to paint them with 
water colors or tempera paint. 

4. They will enjoy modeling Dutch 
girls and boys, Indians, old-fashioned 
ladies, and Mexicans. 

If you need assistance with more 
formal drawing, this may help: Learn- 
ing to Draw, Set Ill, by Jessie Todd 
(University of Chicago Press, Chicago; 
$.35). 

Enjoyment and Use of Art in the 
Elementary School, by Jessie Todd and 
Ann Van Nice Gale (University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago; $1.50), will 
assist. you with informal problems 
such as helping the individual to make 
progress along the line he likes best. 
It includes the history of art, how to 
paint scenery, and how to make many 
things of interest to children, 


+ 


I have heard people say, “Do not corre- 
late art with other subjects.” This con- 
fuses me since we have formerly been 
asked to correlate with community life, 
social studies, and so on. What is the 
reason for this sudden change in policy 
on the part of many art teachers? 


It is true that some school systems 
have swung to this extreme point of 
view. In the art class in such schools 
not one minute is used for correlation. 
If any is made it is in the time allotted 
to the other subject. I can see the 
validity of this because for too many 
years art has been the handmaiden of 
all the other subjects. In looking back 
over the history of art education we 
see that in schools where the most 
creative art work has been done, it has 
been because the children could draw 
what they wished. When children 
draw what they wish they seldom 
correlate with anything. 

At the University of Chicago Ele- 
mentary School we have not swung 
over to this extreme point of view. 
Sometimes the art classes for two or 
three entire weeks are devoted to paint- 
ing scenery for the study of Mexico or 
Holland. Another time the art period 
is given to helping the children draw 
pets because they are working out a 
unit dealing with pets. 

Many times when a unit has been 
made very interesting to the children, 
they prefer to correlate drawing with 
the unit work. Often the regular 
teacher needs the art teacher’s help. 
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SERVICE 


Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 


Dr. McClusky in this department. 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Address him in care of TH 
epartment, Dansville, 


Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Can you recommend a good pamphlet 
which tells how to make photographic 
lantern slides? 


An _ inexpensive booklet entitled 
How to Make Lantern Slides, by 
Frank R. Fraprie (American Photo- 


graphic Publishing Company, 353 
Newbury Street, Boston; $.50), is 
presented in simple, understandable 


language. It discusses the various 
processes used in making lantern slides, 
and the types of slides. It gives the 
developing formulae used to produce 
different photographic effects in slides. 
Making colored slides is described. 


* 


We are interested in making motion pic- 
tures at our school. Which size of film 
would you recommend that we use? 


There are three standard sizes of 
motion-picture film, 8 mm., 16 mm., 
and 35 mm. These sizes indicate the 
width of the film. Inasmuch as most 
schools use film 16 mm. in width, I 
would advise that you make your pic- 
tures with a 16 mm. camera and film. 
If your film turns out to be satisfac- 
tory, you will find that other schools 
will want to see it. 

Additional advantages of the nar 
row-width films are that they are less 
expensive and are safe to use. All 8 
mm. and 16 mm. motion-picture film 
is manufactured from slow-burning 
acetate cellulose. .Films vary in ex- 
pense in accordance with the width— 
the 8 mm. film being the cheapest, 
and the 35 mm. being the most ex- 
pensive. The 8 mm. size is used 
primarily to make motion pictures at 
home. The 35 mm. size is the stand- 
ard for theaters. 
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Have you any suggestions as to how we 
can make an inexpensive screen for show- 
ing motion pictures? We are not finan- 
cially able to buy one. 


The back of a wall map, provided it 
is clean and free from cracks, makes a 
good screen. Perhaps the best type of 
inexpensive screen is a white window 
shade on a roller, which can be pur- 
chased at your local dry-goods store. 
Satisfactory results may also be ob- 
tained by using a good quality muslin 
or canvas, which may be tacked on a 
wooden frame of the desired size. The 
surface of the cloth facing the projec- 
tor should be painted with flat white 
paint or aluminum paint. This type 
of screen cannot be rolled up, but 
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would have to be either suspended by 
counterbalance weights or permanent- 
ly fastened to the wall. 

An inexpensive screen which may 
be adapted to either classroom or audi- 
torium is a good quality bed sheet. 
Brass rings may be sewed on at the 
four corners and along one long side. 
Cords can then be run through the 
brass rings to supports which not only 
serve to hang the sheet but to hold it 
taut. After use, it can be folded up 
and stored until needed. 

If your classroom or auditorium 
has a wall space of sufficient size and 
of central location, it may serve as a 
screen. Paint the wall with flat white 
or light cream-colored paint, with an 
attractive border, Many schools use 
this type screen on which to project 
lantern slides and motion pictures. 

The size of the screen will depend 
on the size of the classroom. I would 
recommend that for classroom work 
the screen be approximately four feet 
by five feet. For an auditorium, the 
screen should be eight feet by seven 
feet, or twelve feet by ten feet. 


. 


We are making a motion-picture record of 
our school activities in the classroom. 
The pictures are not bright and clear. 
We have been using Eastman Cine Kodak 
Safety film in a camera with an f. 3.5 lens. 
We are wondering whether it would help 
if we used the more expensive panchro- 
matic film. 


In taking interiors with 16 mm. 
motion-picture cameras, | would rec- 
ommend that you use Eastman Cine 
Kodak super XX panchromatic film. 
This has a Weston speed rating which 
is eight times as fast as the film which 
you have been using. I would also 
recommend that you secure a camera 
with a faster lens, such as f. 1.9 or 
£. 2.7. 

Numerous amateur motion pictures 
which are taken indoors show insufh- 
cient illumination. I would suggest 
using not less than eight to ten No. 2 
photoflood lamps with reflectors for 
general shots in the classroom. Be 
sure not to put more than two or three 
lamps on the same light circuit; other- 
wise, the fuse will be blown out. 

For close-ups, two to five photo- 
floods, depending on the distance of 
the camera from the object, will be 
sufficient. Be careful to warn chil- 
dren not to look directly at the light 
source. Otherwise, there is danger of 
injuring the eyes. An exposure meter 
should be used as a guide in determin- 
ing the correct exposure for specific 
occasions. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Can you give me any suggestions for de- 
veloping the concept of fractions, besides 
the old pie section method? 


You do well to stress the impor- 
tance of developing the meaning of a 
fraction, for the most prolific source 
of error in computation with fractions 
is lack of understanding of the process, 
and understanding is indissolubly tied 
up with the fraction concept. 

The objection to pies for the pur- 
pose in mind is not that they are inap- 
propriate for use, but that they have 
been used to excess. I suggest, there- 
fore, that you look for other activities 
child, 


within the experience of the 


such as dividing an orange into two 
equal parts, folding a sheet of paper 
into four equal parts, and cutting a 
ribbon into five such parts, and use 
these activities to develop the notion 


of larger and smaller fractional parts. 
oe 


On what basis should one evabiate mod- 
ern texts in arithmetic? 


This is a fundamental question, one 
that goes to the very heart of curricu 
text 
more than a curriculum printed and 
offered for sale. 

Curriculum specialists, for the most 
part, build their 
eye on social practice and the other on 
pupil need. They therefore gather 
data on arithmetical usage in everyday 
life as well as on the arithmetical in- 
and abilities of the 
When such data are not available, re- 
course is had to the opinions of ex- 
perts and the knowledge of approved 
practice. 

In the case of the two principles 
mentioned, it should be observed that 
the conservative author is inclined to 


lum .making, for a is nothing 


structure with one 


terests learners. 


lean more heavily on social practice 
for guidance, the progressive more 
heavily on the demands of the learner. 


* 


When should the formal study of the 
number combinations begin? 


Many schools, and these among the 
most progressive, favor postponement 
of formal work in arithmetic until at 
least the third grade. Certain prom- 
inent courses, however, provide for 
the formal study of the easier addition 
and subtraction combinations in the 
second grade. By “easier” combina- 
tions may be meant a selection deter- 
mined by the size of the sum, in the 
case of addition, and the size of the 
minuend, in the case of subtraction. 
In other words, the 55 addition com- 
binations whose sums are less than 10, 
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If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


and a like number of subtraction com 
binations whose minuends are less than 
10, may be considered the easier group. 


. 


Is it well to teach division by the long 
method when the divisor is a single digit? 


This is precisely what is advocated 
text- 
In these books the aim is to 


in several of the most recent 
books. 
make the children proficient in long 
division of this type before they at- 
with the 
kind of examples. The supposition is 
that after the able to 


divide by a method that requires every 


tempt short division same 


children are 


step to be written, they will be in a 
better position to take up the abbrevi- 
ation of this process. 


. 


Can you give me some information to 


help me in preparing a paper on how to 
teach arithmetic in the grades? 


This is a large order, too large for 
the space allotted here. In lieu of a 
detailed answer, it might not be out of 
place to refer to an article of the writ 
Outlook 
on Arithmetic,” in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, December, 1938; or 
to the Teacher’s Manual for Child- 
Life Arithmetics, prepared by Woody, 
Overman, and the writer (Lyons & 
Carnahan, Chicago). In the first, 
general principles in the teaching of 
arithmetic are discussed; in the sec- 
detailed methods of applying 
these principles are described. 


ers entitled, “Our General 


ond, 


e 


I have been asked to speak on the topic, 
“Vitalizing the Study of Arithmetic for 
the Child.” What would you suggest? 


For the purpose of vitalizing in- 
struction in arithmetic, many writers 
at the present time are stressing the 
importance of plays and games, the 
use of projects, making excursions or 
field trips, and correlating arithmetical 
work with problems found in other 
subjects. As an example of a helpful 
project, one might mention the buy- 
ing or building of a house, in connec- 
tion with which there are numerous 
problems concerning the purchase of 
the lot, the plans of the architect, the 
size of the house, the contractor's bid, 
and the cost of furniture, curtains, 
rugs, taxes, insurance, and so on. The 
influence of the progressive group in 
education has been strongly in the 
direction of greater vitalization. 
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SERVICE 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. 


Address your letters to her in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I teach the fourth, fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth grades. I have difficulty in organ- 
izing the subject matter in the social 
studies for these grades, and should like 
to know what methods to use. 


The following plan would be the 
best one, although it could not be 
carried out without the consent of 
your supervisor. 

Read carefully your course of study 
for the four grades which you teach, 
and list all the social-studies subjects. 
Arrange them in a four-year sequence, 
so that about a quarter of the material 
for each year. The first 
year teach the first quarter to all your 
pupils, the next year teach the second 
quarter, and so on, for four years. 

During that period each pupil will 
have covered one quarter of the cur- 
riculum each year, although some will 
be in the fourth grade, others in the 
It makes very 
little difference in exactly which grade 
the subject of transportation, cloth- 
ing, or Greek life is taken up. You 
vary the work for the different 
grades, giving the older ones more ref- 
material and more advanced 
construction work, and making them 
responsible for helping out with the 
younger For example, if your 
subject for a semester is “Transporta- 
tion and Communication,” a 


is included 


fifth, sixth, or seventh. 


can 


erence 


ones. 


group 
may specialize in boats, air travel, 
automobiles, telephones, post offices, 
All can pool theit 
during the reports and 
general discussions, and members of 
cach group contribute mate- 


rials and ideas to the other groups. 


radios, and so on. 
knowledge 


should 


If it seems impossible to arrange a 
four-year sequence, the same idea can 
be adopted for two two-year sequenc- 
es, one for fourth and fifth grades, 
and one for sixth and seventh grades. 


© 


In our kindergarten we are studying the 
bakery. We are building a bakery and 
have made a frieze and a number of large 
individual pictures. Arrangements are 
being made for us to visit a local bakery. 
Have you any suggestions which would 
help make the work interesting? I would 
also appreciate some references. 


In one way you have put the cart 
before the horse in working out this 
unit. Intake should come before out- 
go. The bakery trip ought to be an 
early experience. The children should 
have stories and pictures, and do some 
simple cooking. The normal sequence 
is about as follows. Children intro- 
duce an activity through dramatic 





Refer to pages 61, 62, and 63 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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play, perhaps. Discussions with the 
teacher follow, along with such ex 
periences as those mentioned above, 
Creative expression develops as a result 
of discussions and experiences. 

In addition to cooking, the children 
should handle wheat. Secure whole. 
wheat grains. Then plant some of the 
wheat in a dish or a flowerpot. It will 
grow several inches high. Pull up: 
grain or two at different stages and 
examine it. Explain that wheat be. 
longs to the grass family. 

Bolt the wheat. To do this, pound 
up wheat grains with a potato masher, 
or grind them in a coffee grinder 
This makes whole-wheat flour. Strain 
the flour through fine cheesecloth o: 
coarse white muslin. The white flour 
will pass into the container, while the 
bran will remain on the cloth. 

Available books in connection with 
the bakery are the following: 

Bread, “Picture Script Series” (E. 
M. Hale, Milwaukee; $.15). 

The Sandman: His Farm 
by William Hopkins (L. C. Page & 
Co., Boston; $1.75). “The Stor 
Book of Wheat.” “The Baking Story.’ 


Stories 


The Story Book of Wheat, » 
Maud Petersham and Miska Peter 
sham (John C. Winston Co., Phil 


adelphia; $.60). 
5 


1 need some help in developing a unit on 
“Homes around the World” in my fourth 
grade. What would you suggest? 


; 


Start by listing many types o! 
homes—Indian tepee and hogan, log 
cabin, Swiss chalet, Chinese junk, tre 
house, medieval and others 
Develop the concepts that difference 
depend on (1) climate and environ 
ment, (2) type of material available 
Many of these homes may be con 
structed or pictured. For the con 
struction, children may work in small 
A wall frieze might be mad 
of the pictures. Each child may keep 
a notebook for his poems, drawings, 
and informational material. 

Bird homes and animal homes maj 
also be studied. Collections of thes 
homes may be made for a_natut 
museum. The class may take field 
trips to see animal homes outdoor 
Here again many books and picture 
should be used to supplement firsthand 
experience. Look in your town h 
brary for suitable books. Ten-cem 
stores have several fine nature books 
Shelter, No. 7 in The Instructor Sen 
of Illustrated Units (F. A. Owen Pub 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.30), contaim 
useful material in text and pictures. 


castle, 


groups. 
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Tests for Middle and 
Upper Grades 
(Continued from pages 26 and 27) 
A VOCABULARY TEST 
Kry 
1. untrue 26. enchanter 
2. nature spirit 27. imaginary 
3, money bird 
4, king 28. faltered 
5. unfair 29. tricked 
6. carried 30. ruled 
7, planning 31. sorrowing 
8. seized 32. fooled 
9, sly 33. dive 
10. eat 34. revealing 
11. wish 35. called 
12. polite 36. plan 
the 13. dying 37. need 
e 14. sickness 38. wrong 
ove 1S. ask 39. here 
oak 16. amazement 40. crack 
17. light 41. done 
tren 18. ugly 42. pure 
ob 19. bravely 43. mocking 
the 20. continue 44. curved sword 
wil 21. precious 45. passed 
pa stone 46. persuaded 
and @ 22. spell 47. climbing over 
be 23. loaded 48. adorned 
24. agreed 49. religious 
und @ 25. announced 50. hidden 
her 
de A POSTURE TEST Will Y T 
: ill You, Too, 
r Key * 
1 oO 
Bh a ties ap a oe Hear this Happy Message 
the $2.T 9. T 16. T 23. F 30. T sé 9 
FI E iF 24 BE When “Bad Luck 
with BF 1. T 18. T 25. F 32. 7 C ? 
eae ae ml omes Your Way? 
(E So 2) @ a 3 Be ae When you figure so closely month after month to keep 
+E 14.F 21. T 28.1 within your income, isn’t it tragic to have accident. 
“ sickness or quarantine strike you like a thunderbolt? 
The force of the shock will be broken, however, if you 
des ARITHMETIC MADE REAL are under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Perhaps some teachers 
tor can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” erowd 
ry. — who refuse to worry about “rainy days.” But most 
b teachers are not that fortunate. They have to be sure 
, L 1. 4: 726 of financial help when disabled by accident, sickness 
» er , - ‘ " . 
hii 2. 5; answers will vary or quarantine. 
3. 90.62° 
L 1. 298 o¢s You Always Know What 
2. $1.44; $2.04; §2.16 Your T.C.U. Protection Will Cost 
3. $.157% P.C.U. never assesses its members. You know right 
ater 4. $1.88 from the start just what your protection is going to 
beat 5. $.50 cost you. No matter what accident may befall a group 
6. $.90 of member-teachers at one time -and no matier how 
> af 51/ severe and widespread an epidemic may be —thi- 
; 0 fF. $8.3253 — strong 41-year old organization meets the situation 
log 8. $1.60; $6.49 FOUNDED | fully—-fairly- promptly. For less than a nickel a day 
tr 9. 62.025 N 1899 y you can be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
hers 10. 26.8 qts. eee , 
, ’ hatT.C.U. wi Send the Coupon — No Agent will Call 
mcs M $2.30 Here’s WhatT.C.U. will do for You antag cp . 
ron 12. 24.63% Every T.C.U. member is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
abl S 2 i. f N k | D because he or she alone decided after getting all the 
ses ) . ve ( or Less than a ICKE! a ay facts that it was the best place to be. They simply sent 
= 2. $105.00 the coupon, as we ask you to do now. They learned 
con 3. $73.50 Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for acci- Pay $50 a month when quaran- what other Teachers have to say about the fair and 
small 4. 95.23% dental loss of life. tined and salary stopped. generous treatment they received. Then without any 
¢ a seal om ~ssure Whatever (because T.C.U. has no agents any- 
~ 24 roel Pay $333 to $3,000 for major a a ae ont ee com they nat _ their minds to gel cain the 
keep 6. $62.72 accidents. er : T.C.U. Umbrella. Why not send the coupon and get 
Ing» © h Policies paying larger benefits all the facts--without obligation today. 
A TEST ON EUROPE Pay $50 a month when totally wil] be issued you if you so 
” 5 ‘ disabled by confining sickness desire. si iii iis cami: i is inal ai ats ah iin 
= or accidental injuries (includ- All Checks Sent 
these Key ing automobile). by Fast Air Mail FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
ture , ° ‘. ., mo ee mr FT 
‘eld . Himalayas 11. Australia To THE _—~ . 475 T.C.U. Buiprne, 
loors 2. Pacific Ocean 12. Ladoga LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, 
: cm 3, Northern 13. England EAC HH 2 y on I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. Pro- 
wr Ireland 14. Australia aro haircare Send me, without obligation, the 
. 4. Loire 15. R : whole story. 
1h . Rumania 
cent tea 16. Hungary A Ss U A LTY Name 
ooks 6. bulbs 17. Spain naa 
Series ’. Siberian 18. Dnieper macnn 
mE DE Naples 19, Scotland NDERWRITERS 
tains. Arabs 20. Switzerland NO AGENT WILL CALL 
m “. Switzerland 475 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska ae ee GD Ge GD Gm GD Ge ee ee ee ee 
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FP SEACHERS and mothers know the infinite 
| patience and energy required in the suc- 
cessful rearing of children When a head 
ache, upset stomach, or muscular discomfort 
makes you feel irritable and cross, it's difh- 
cult indeed to give youngsters the kindly 
and pamstaking care they demand. On such 
“off” days, try an Alka-Seltzer 
quickly you feel better 


and see how 


Countless thousands of people —in every 
walk of lite—take Alka-Seltzer to relieve 
their every-day ailments. Alka-Seltzer is 
more than just @ pain-reliever 
rehever and alkalizer all in one 


it’s @ pain- 

The anal- 
sodium acetyl salicylate) cases head- 
ache and muscular aches quickly, and the 
alkaline buffers reduce excess gastric acid- 
ity which is the immediate cause of acid 
indigestion and upset. 


gesic 


Pastets & 
ey 





SUGGESTION 


FOR THOSE 
WORK 


WH O 
WITH 


Both of these helpful reactions, analgesic > 
and alkalizer, are speeded up by Alka- J 
Seltzer's extra- solubility. An Alka-Seltzer 
toblet in a glass of water makes a sparkling, 
pleasant-tasting, eflervescent 
which enters the stomach in complete solu- 
tion. That's why Alka-Seltzer can bring 
welcome relief so quickly! 


solution 


Always keep a package of Alka-Seltzer 
in your home. Then when you wake up with 
a headache, acid indigestion, heartburn, mus- 
cular fatigue, aches or pains— reach for 
speedy relief. It's so convenient and eco- 
nomical to depend on this one remedy 
Alka-Seltzer is helpful in so many different 
common disorders. You can get Alka-Seltzer 
in convenient We and economical We size 
packages at all drug stores, and by the glass 
at drug store soda fountains. 


*% If you would like a trial package of Alka-Seltzer FREE, write to 
the Miles Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 1-11, Elkhart, Indiana 











— GENUINE 
4 UNDERWOOD 





only 100 day. Greatest 
rebuilt oyngerter bargain ev 
offered! Think of it! This genuine 
full-sised Underwood hae oll stand- 10/ 

t k 

be. Mace to sell at $102.50—yo: f 1 

$38 20 ensh (while they Inet), or buy « fe tore prieal. 
Mall ecunce NOW fen lo poet y on easy terme ($42.00 term price) 


f sues pneasecsuccenoecancce 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITE } ' 

231 West Monrve St., Chicago i RExceANes 

"74 Underwood No. 5 (F.0.R. Chieago) at once for 10 da ' 


GET A CAREER JOB 
Do You Earn $1,260 to $2,100? 


Why not try to geta Big Paid dependable job with 
the United States Government? Have the income 
justified by your education. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept, W-228, Rochester, N. Y. 

free 32-page Civil Service Book, with list of 
positions for teachers and full particulars telling 
you how to qualify for them. 


BUNION 
RELIEF 


Get FISCHER PROTECTOR 
Relieves pressure on Bunion—eases pain. 
Hides large joints. Keeps shoes shapely. 
You can't be well dressed if shoes are 
unsightly. Buy at shoe dealers, druggists 
or department stores; or write for Free 
Trial Offer. Est. over 30 years, 

FISCHER MFG. CO., Dept. B-22 
904 E. Pe 


nocto-NEEDLEWORKERS 


Write for this splendid 















BEFORE AFTER 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 











Catalog of Needlework 
and Decorative Linens 












New articles and designs 
in stamped goods, needle- 
point, quilting; new ideas in rug 
making, crocheting,ete. Greater selection 
of fine, ready made linens at low pr Make 
your request on a post card—send it today 








apt 
ia 
FRE 


| 
| S08 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 


DEPT 10.-,, 





"(aa Decorate Gifts At Homef 


1G FREE book in colors tells new easy way. You 


*” trial, 

Wf oi pay Bs.000 mnooth used Phare ets boner nace pelea) in fel 
Fer quick shipment give references and occupation | 
| Name COC Coeeeorererecococceocees -» Age ' 
| Address 
' Towa State 
% . don't need experience 


rate beautiful Art Novelties right in your own home by 
No tedious study 


simple “‘3-step’’ method 
furnished, including supply 


rate and Homecrafters Outfit f 
and make up to $25 to $50 


decorating Sit at home, 





in a week—full time or spare time 
D4) First Lesson NOW FREE! 1st send name and 
ily lesson absolutely free. Start right in decorating Gifts, 
‘ Bridge Prizes, Toys, etc More like fun than work and 
) you can earn as you learn Many have made excellent 
ry earnings this fascinating way 

\ You risk nothing in sending 
| da NO CANVASSING for Free Lesson You don't 

L risk a penny for training because 





Complete Satisfaction 
nothing to find out 
every locality. 
Free Lesson 








Get started 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 10-A, Adrian, Mich. 
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protects you from loss 
I Openings for new workers now in 
Write immedisiely for Free Book and 


We show you how to deco 
Everything 


of Novelties for you to deco 
Big profit per piece for 


our WARRANTY of 
Costs 


making money at once 














Step Drawings of Children Shoveling Snow 


(Continued from page 30) 


curved. You will make the line for 
the snow rather irregular. 

The pictures show you how to 
draw two kinds of sidewalks. The 
upper picture shows a straight side- 
walk. The lower one shows a curved 
walk or road. 

After you have made pictures like 
those shown here, you will surely 
wish to make original pictures. In 
making snow scenes, it is a good plan 
first to draw something large in the 
picture. So much needs to be white 
in a snow picture that it is very im- 
portant to have some objects large 
and dark. 

Yellow houses do not look very 
well in snow scenes. Red, dark 
brown, or green ones show up better. 
The dark colors are needed to balance 
all of the light snow. The trees can 
sometimes be made all brown or all 
black with no snow on them. 


Here are 
other pictures. 

1. Draw several houses in the ¢ 
tance and several children shovelip, 
snow. 

2. Draw a house in the distane, 
with a barn and a haystack cover 
with snow. Draw twin girls or bo 
shoveling snow. , 

3. Draw a little boy shoveling 
walk leading to the Sunday scho 
A church can be made by adding 
steeple to a house. Some chur 
steeples have crosses on them. T; 
tops of the windows in the chur 
can be made pointed. 

4. You can draw a dog beside th 
child who is shoveling, and son 
skis leaning against the tree. 

§. Children may be represented ; 
Dutch girls and boys shoveling sno 
off the ice of a canal in Holland x 
that they can skate. 


some suggestions { 





“Master Lambton” —Sir Thomas Lawrence 


(Continued from page 23) 


Bath was the next step in the lad- 
der of young Thomas’ social and 
artistic ascendancy. There he was 
besieged with patrons who often paid 
a high price for a crayon portrait. 

It was not until he was seventeen 
that Lawrence attempted to paint in 
oils. He was quite pleased with the 
reception given him in London, and 
he told his mother that except for 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, he felt that his 
paintings were the equal of those of 
the foremost artists. 

His work won favor with King 
George III. While too young to be 
a member of the Academy, he was, 
at the request of the king, elected on 
the basis of supplemental associate. 
Then with the death of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in 1792, he succeeded him 
as painter in ordinary to the King. 


On April 22, 1815, he was knighted 
Honors continued to be showered up 
on him. In France he had the righ 
to wear the decoration of the Legio 
of Honor. 

From 1815 to 1818 he was bus 
painting the pictures of those wh 
were at that time rearranging th 
map of Europe. He knew Par 
Vienna, and Rome. Upon his return 
to England in 1820, he succeed 
Benjamin West as President of th 
Royal Academy. 

Most of the great and fashionat 
people of his time posed for hin 
A few of the portraits for whic 
Lawrence is well known are: “Lad 
Blessington,” “Mrs. Siddons,” “Prine 
Metternich,” “John Kemble as Ham 
let,” “Sir Walter Scott,” “Cardin 
Consalvi,” and “Child with a Kid 


Are You Entering Our Environment Contest? 


(Continued from page 10) 


You Are Eligible if you are a teacher or supervisor of grades one through eight « 
of a rural school, and if the report submitted describes work which you bave 
been doing since September, 1939, based on the use of your environment. 


Rules to Follow: 
Length--from 1800 to 2500 words. 
Paper—plain white, 842" x 11”. Use 
one side only. 
Typewritten. yes, double-spaced. 
Postage—send by first-class mail, post- 
age fully prepaid. 
Important: 
A verification sheet should be at- 
tached to your report, stating: 
Your name and address 
Name and address of your school 
Size of school and number of 
teachers 
Number of pupils in your grade 
or school 
Economic background and nation- 
ality of your pupils 
Signature of your principal or 
superintendent 
No report entered in this contest will 
be returned. 
Prizes: 
Ist prize ...A Longines “Presenta- 
tion” watch, for either a man or a 
woman, valued at $85.00. (Woman’s 
wrist watch solid gold set with 
diamonds; or man’s watch solid 
gold, strap or pocket style) 


2nd prize...A Longines wate 
valued at $65.00. (“Corsair” solid 
gold wrist watch for a woman, 
“President Taylor” solid gold stm 
watch for a man) 
3rd prize ...A 
valued at $40.00. (“Venus” gold 
filled wrist watch for a woman, 
“De Witt Clinton” gold filled str 
watch for a man) 

Honorable Mention: 
Reports in this class which we pub 
lish in Tue Instructor will be pa 
for at our regular rates. 

Announcement of Awards: ‘ 
Prize winners will be announced #* 
the May 1940 issue of Tue Instruct 
and prize-winning articles will 
published in the magazine as 5008 * 
possible after awards are made. 

Your Report Should Be Mailed © 
after the first of January. No repo" 
received after January 15, 19%, * 
midnight, will be considered. 


Longines wate 


Address your report to : 
Helen Mildred Owen, Editor 
Environment Contest 


Tue Instructor, Dansville, NY. 
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Posters for January 


(Continued from page 29) 


8 THE posters on pages 29, 33, 37, 

and 39 offer a variety of sugges- 
tions for encouraging thrift habits. 
Let the pupils use their own ideas of 
representing the slogans pictorially. 
Such questions as the following will 
simulate their thinking. 

In what other than 
washing blackboards can co-operation 


activities 


save time? How can you show saving 
with a purpose? Besides mending 
broken toys, how can you be thrifty 
with your possessions? How can 
you spend your energy wisely all 
through the year? 

Any seasonal illustration that is 
drawn should be that of the locality 
in which the pupil lives. 


A Simple Paper-Folding Lesson 


(Continued from page 31) 


to cutting the design out first, and 
then tracing around it. It eliminates 
disfiguring pencil marks, and gives 
freer results. 

Paste one of the cutouts on the 
face of the envelope. Then divide 
the other cutout into several pieces 
to form the puzzle. 

Make a container for the puzzle 
by folding a sheet of paper 5” x 
3%” through the center so that 
when it is folded, it will measure 5” 
14%”. Paste the sides just enough 
to hold the edges together. Then in- 


sert the puzzle pieces and paste the 
open end. No pieces of the puzzle 
can be lost, and the fact that it is 
sealed makes it intriguing. 

These puzzles give much pleasure 
to convalescents. They make suit- 
able contributions to the Red Cross 
boxes which pupils so often fill, as 
they are flat, not too large, and take 
up little room. 

The envelope can become a case 
in which to enclose a handkerchief. 
It can be used as an envelope to en- 
close an invitation. 


Dinosaur Models 


(Continued from page 38) 


from The Museum Comes to Life 
American Book Co.). While this 
tory settled some points, it created 
interest in others, as the discovery 
#f egg-laying dinosaurs in Mongolia. 
The next day a set of 
mounted dinosaur pictures was passed 
These included 
Allosaurus, Diplodo- 
cus, Tyrannosaurus, and Stegosaurus, 
ill interesting types because of their 
varied characteristics and peculiar 
climatic adaptations. 

This informal 


co rhc red 


wt and discussed. 
Protoceratops, 


picture study of 
types prepared the way for interest 
ind inference in regard to illustrative 
material to be used for the free read- 
ng period. This material included 
maps, charts, pictures, cartoons from 
magazines, books, and certain adver- 
using folders. A simplified chart of 
the “Ages of Life,” from unicellular 
life to mammals, was drawn on the 
blackboard with colored chalk. 

It was suggested that the children 
might make dinosaur models for an 
tthibit such as museums display. 


Mopets FROM INNER TUBING 


The height of the dinosaur figure 
vas determined by the width of the 
ianer tube, as shown in the sketch of 
‘he Brontosaurus at lower right on 
page 38. The length was in propor- 
ton, As each child made a model 
lor a different species, each drew his 
WN pattern. This required con- 
‘derable effort and judgment. A 
Previously made model was available 
‘or Comparison. 

The edges of the pieces were 
Punched for sewing about 4” apart. 
€ pieces were sewed together with 
‘own cord around the head, back, 
ind tail. Then the underside was 
“wed in, making legs and giving 


Width to the body. One underside 
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edge was left open for stuffing the 
model with cotton batting. (The 
heads and tails were left flat, and as- 
sumed a realistic curve after paint- 
ing.) The legs were placed over 
the wooden pegs of the base, which 
supported the model. This necessi- 
tated rearranging of stuffing, after 
which the open edge of the underside 
of the figure was sewed together. 

For painting, lacquer in_ black, 
blue, green, brown, and tan was used. 
Blue and green were daubed on black 
backgrounds to obtain the _irides- 
cent, slimy effect of Brontosaurus; 
and mottled light green and cream 
were used on Stegosaurus. The 
Sinclair Dinosaur Book (Sinclair Oil 
Co.) was our color guide. 


Soap AND Woop CARVING 


For work in these mediums, chil- 
made individual patterns 
but smaller in size and simple in 
design. For soap carving, the pat 
tern was made the size of the me- 
dium or large bar of white laundry 
soap. The soap was cut to a flat 
surface on each side, and then the 
pattern was applied and marked on 
both sides. The figure was then 
carved out with a jackknife. (See 
figure at left top of page 38.) 

For wood various-sized 
pieces of soft wood, such as white 
pine, were used. For the outline 
figure, the pattern was traced and 
the design was cut with a coping 
saw. The figure was perfected with 
a wood file and sandpapered. It was 
then glued to a support. (See center 
figure on left of page 38.) 

The round carvings were first 
blocked out with a ripsaw, cut down 
with a coping saw, whittled, filed 
into shape, and finally sandpapered. 
(See lower figure on left of page 38.) 


dren also 


carving, 
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THROUGH WINTER WEATHER! 


Greyhound Super-Coaches offer you 
June warmth on Holiday trips 


|S ore outside weather when you're inside a Super-Coach! Controlled 
climate travels with you on a Greyhound Christmas vacation trip. 
Warm air—freshened every few seconds by the most modern ventilation 

-keeps you comfortable at all times as you cruise through the white 
magic of winter scenery. 


Remember, you can enjoy Super-Coach luxury and warmth at a small 
fraction of the cost—and with none of the bother—of driving. Whether 
you're traveling to, the next town, across the continent, or down South 
go Greyhound—and go in comfort. 


a 





Summer sun only a few hours away! 


You don’t have to be wealthy to spend a delightful 
holiday in the warm sunshine of Florida, the Gulf Coast 
or California! Greyhound fares are lower than for any 
other kind of transportation—schedules are fast, frequent 
and convenient. Go one way, return another—and still 


enjoy big round-trip savings. 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


245 W. 50th Street 
E. 9th & Superior 
Broad St. Station 

12th & Wabash 


New York City . . 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Chicago, lll. . . 
Washington, D.C. . ~ : 

= 1403 New York Ave., N.W 
Detroit, Mich. ..... eoees ° 

. Washington Bivd. at Grand River 
Minneapolis, Minn., 509 Sixth Ave., N 
Boston, Mass. 60 Park Square 
St. Louis, Mo., Broadway & Delmar Bivd 


San Francisco, Cal. . Pine & Battery Sts. 
Ft. Worth, Tex.. . . 905 Commerce St. 
Charleston, W. Va . 155 Summers St 
Cincinnati, Ohio 630 Welnut St. 
Richmond, Va. 412 E. Broad St. 
Memphis, Tenn. 527 N. Main St 
New Orleans, La., 400 N. Rampart St. 
Lexington, Ky. 801 N. Limestone 
Windsor, Ont. . 403 Ouellette Ave 
london, England . ° 
A. B. Reynoldson, 49 Leadenhall Street 








[GREYHOUND | 








Rsnes 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COLORFUL TRAVEL BOOKLET 
Send this coupon to nearest information office, listed above, for colorful booklet full! 
of pictures and information about FLORIDA & GULF COAST [_), COLORFUL SOUTH 
WEST(), CALIFORNIA (|. Please check the one desired. If you want rates, routes 
and information on any other trip, jot down place you'd liketo visit on margin below 


Name 





Address 
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Science Excursions in Winter 


(Continued from page 25) 


By scratching away some of the 
rotten wood in an old stump, you 
will probably see where the downy 
woodpecker manages to get a meal or 
two of insect eggs and grubs. 

3. An excursion taken soon after 
a sleet storm may initiate the setting 
up and maintaining of a feeding 
station the birds. When the 
children see how ice covers the trunks 
and branches of trees where insect- 
eating birds usually get food, and 
how it cuts off the seed supply of the 
seedeaters, they fecl a real need for 
taking care of the birds. 

4. At least one excursion 
be taken immediately after a snow- 
fall, for a snow-covered world has 
opportunities for teaching science not 
found in any other kind of weather. 

On such a day follow a_ wild 
rabbit’s tracks to discover where it 
goes to get Measure the dis- 
tance between groups of footprints 
to see how far it bounds along over 
the snow. The children will be sur- 
prised at the length of the leaps. 
They will be interested in comparing 
the tracks of the rabbit with those 
of a muskrat or some other animal. 

§. The horned lark is a bird you 
may want to be watching for on one 
of your excursions near the end of 
winter. This bird often builds its 
nest and lays its first clutch of eggs 
before the snow is off the ground. 

6. A variation of the usual ex- 


tor 


should 


food. 


show them what they have seen on 
previous excursions. ‘This gives a 
specific purpose for planning a well- 
organized excursion and provides an 
opportunity for sharing experiences. 

First excursions may have to be of 
short time duration and of a very 
simple nature—perhaps going to see 
only one thing. Later, as the chil- 
dren grow in self-control and in 
ability to stay organized and to fol- 
low out the purpose sct for the trip, 
the excursions may be longer. 

The success will depend largely, 
of course, upon how well planned 
the excursions are before the teacher 
and children leave the classroom. By 
taking time to plan what is to be 
looked for, how to conduct ourselves, 
who is to be the leader (not neces- 
sarily always the teacher), and how 
things are to be collected, recorded, 
and so on, there is a feeling of unity 
that tends to hold the group together 
through a common understanding 
and a specific purpose. 

Every good excursion ends with 
getting the children back into the 
classroom without confusion and in 
spending some time together discuss- 
ing what and what 
things about science were learned. 


was seen new 
The children may also like to discuss 
plans for future excursions, 

If you have never tried winter ex- 
cursions, you can’t know what you 
have missed. If you have tried them, 


Sheet-Cork Printing Blocks 


(Continued from page 32) 


be cut out with a paper punch. 
Glue the design to a block of wood 
of the same size. Press the com- 
pleted block one hour. 

To print such a design on paper, 
use water-color or block-print paint, 
thinning it with water. To print on 
other materials, mix the paints on a 
palette, and thin with turpentine. 
Experiment for consistency. (Too 
thick paint will clog the block; too 
thin paint will spread.) 

Brush the paint evenly on the 
cork design. Wipe off the excess 


paint from the background. Pres; 
the inked block firmly down on the 
material to be blocked, being sure 
not to move the block, and to press 
over the entire surface. Repeat the 
process for each print. Clean the 
block very carefully with turpentine 
when the printing is finished. 

Some of the uses of cork block 
printing are as follows: notebook 
covers; greeting cards; illustrations 
for schoolwork; wall borders; decora- 
tions on construction work, hand- 
kerchiefs, and wall hangings. 





Nixie, Pixie, 


Leprechaun 


(Continued from page 14) 


delegates in the hope of a possible 
to the throne. Tailors, 
jewelers, dressmakers, and_hairdress- 
ers worked at top speed, and no ex- 
pense was spared in preparing for the 
journcy. 

Titania felt that could not 
possibly travel without her own 
special servants and the most luxur- 
ious accommodations. Oberon’s van- 
ity was only a degree less than hers, 
and so his wardrobe was a matter 
of much concern to the elfin tailors, 
who lavished quite as much em- 
broidery and jeweled ornament upon 
his clothes as upon those of the Fairy 


restoration 


she 


Beauty, some of the mermaids, whose 
loveliness was much heralded, might 
prove troublesome rivals. 

At last everything was settled, 
and anyone gifted with the “seeing 
eye’ might have observed the de- 
parture of the Seagull-Plane Express 
in the early dusk of that Midsummer 
Eve. A dozen hurrying elves lifted 
aboard an astonishing number of 
smart-looking bags and __ suitcases 
made of white doeskin and labeled in 
golden letters: 

Oberon, Rex 
Titania, Regina 
New York City 





cursion is for one group of children 
to take another group on a walk to 


you know how rich in opportunity 
for teaching science they are! 


Queen. 


that if there were 


Titania’s only 
a Contest of 


Handle with Care. 
(Continued in the February issuc) 
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The New Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 


FOR ALL GRADE LEVELS... 


TNITS of work are the teacher’s greatest aid 
U today in presenting the Social Studies and 
Elementary Science. To provide this material 
in the most convenient, usable form, the pub- 
lishers of The Instructor are introducing THe 
INstRUCTOR Series oF ILLUSTRATED UNiTs, em- 
bracing a wide variety of subjects. In this 
series the Units are published separately and 
are obtainable as desired. 


Based on the Illustrated Units which have 
been appearing in The Instructor, but carefully 
revised and improved, the Units in this series 
are up-to-date in every particular. 


Each Unit consists of an 8-page pamphlet of 
text material, size 1234 by 934 inches, and a 
picture portfolio of the same size containing 
four pages of carefully selected illustrations. 
The picture pages have no reading matter on 
the back and so are ready to put on the bulle- 
tin board, cut out and mount, or file for refer- 
ence. Both the pamphlet of text material and 
the picture pages are printed on a_ heavy, 
enamel-finish paper, like that used for the 
covers of The Instructor. 


The 8-page pamphlet of text material, on 
the cover of which is a large picture, ineludes: 
a general overview of the subject; suggested 
teaching procedures; factual reading matter 
for the pupils; questions, exercises, and activi- 
All of this material 
is arranged for use on three separate grade 
levels—primary, middle, and upper. 


ties; and a bibliography. 


At the right is a list of the first group of sub- 
jects which will be made available in Tue In- 
STRUCTOR Series OF ILLustrRatep Units. The 
Units on Elementary Science were prepared by 
Glenn O. Blough, Instructor in Science, Labo- 
ratory Schools, University of Chicago; those on 
Social Studies by Marion Paine Stevens, In- 
structor in Primary and Teacher-Training De- 
partments, Ethical Culture School, New York 
City, and Katherine L. Julian, Teacher of So- 
cial Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois. 


These Units are being greeted with enthusi- 
asm by teachers and school executives every- 
where. You, too, will be delighted with them. 
Send a trial order today, using the convenient 
order form at right. 


The Units in this series are priced at 30 cents each, postpaid; four or more, 


25 cents each, postpaid. 


Any number of the Units may be ordered in com- 


bination with THE INSTRUCTOR at the 25-cent price. Order Units by number. 


lh. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR 
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ACHE UNIT PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 








LIST OF SUBJECTS 


The units in this list are being published as rapidly 
Other 
subjects will be added to the series from time to time. 


as possible and most of the mare now ready. 


Airplanes (1) 
Animals (3) 
Astronomy (8) 
Birds (32) 
Boats (12) 
Books (25) 
Character 
Education (31) 
Christmas 
Customs (34) 
Christmas 
Music (35) 
City Life (15) 
Clothing (26) 
Communi- 
cation (2) 
Eskimos (4) 
ORDER 


Plant Life (39) 
The Post 

Office (27) 
Rocks and 

Minerals (5) 
Safety 

Education (24) 
Sea Creatures (28) 
Shelter (7) 
South America (22) 
Thrift (21) 
Transportation (17 
Trees (9) 
Weather (19) 
Wild Flowers (36) 
World Peace (29) 
World Trade (38) 
NUMBER. 


Exploring the 
World (11) 
Family Life (30) 
Farm Life (14) 

Fishing (13) 
Food (6) 
Holland (23) 
Indians (40) 
Mexico (18) 
Musie (33) 
Natural 

Resources (16) 
Old World 

Gifts (10) 
Our Schools (37) 
Pioneer 

Life (20) 
SUBJECTS BY 





— —Use this Convenient Order Form-—-~- 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


° Instructor Illustrated Units 
ringed below the numbers of the subjects desiree 


Please send me 
I have 


1 2 3 4 5 6 TF 8 QM 10) Postpaid Pris 
9 . o on | 25 cents each fe 
1 12 13 14 #15 #16 «17:«18~«2«19~«20 four or mort 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30( tess than 
31 32 33 #34 #35 #+%36 #37 «38 «639 =~=«640 ) 30 cents om 
I am enclosing $ herewith. 
Name 


| St. or R.D. 


P. O. State 
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. 
January Goes First 
(Continued from page 43) 
ilies White Queen to see whether you like paGE—Benjamin Franklin, as a 
re them, too. boy, and his friend James. — 
be (Lewis . Carroll exits and Red _JamEs—Hello there, Benjamin. 
vee Queen, W hite Queen, and Alice en- Where are you off to? | 
re ter.) | -— ; BENJAMIN—I am going down to 
‘i RED QUEEN—I invite you to Parkin’s store to buy some paper. 
ties jlice’s dinner party this afternoon. jamEs—I thought paper was only 
WHITE QUEE N—And I invite you. for folks with book learning. executive / , 
™ auice—I didn’t know I was to BEN JAMIN—That may be, but h ag 7 
oa have a party at all, but if there is go- I'm going to have some book learn- | the nati¢ ay 
“sas ing to be one, I think 7 ought to in- _ ing, too. ; . . | presidey \ . % ps" the 
ac. vite the guests. ‘ james—W hat will you do with sonae fe > 
or RED QUEI N—We gave you the your learning after you get it? hate, A 
opportunity of doing it, but I dare BENJAMIN—I don't know yet, . son. tt 
say you've not had many lessons in but something good, I hope. iF CF 
manners yet. jaMes—But why de you walk wonde: 
aLice—Manners are not taught in such a long way to get your paper? | 
kssons. Lessons teach you to do Why don’t you step right in here at 
ums, and things of that sort. the Farrell shop and buy it? 
WHITE QUEFN—Can you do addi- BEN JAMIN—Because I can get the | 
tion? What’s one and one and one paper for a penny less at Parkin’s. 
and one and one and one and one jamMes—And would you walk all 
_ and one and one and one? that way to save a penny? 
8 aLice—lI lost count. BEN JAMIN—Certainly. A penny | 
RED QUEEN—She can’t do addi- saved is a penny earned. TRANSFORM the cold facts of the geog- 
= tion. Can you do division? Divide (The frame is darkened.) | raphies into the warm realities of life 
6 i loaf by a knife—what’s the answer FATHER TIME—There, you have 
de- to that? scen what fine people were born in 
_ aLice—I suppose— the first month of the year. And , 
“er! RED QUEFN—Bread and butter, of | there were many more besides. 
ted course. (The Red Queen, the White JANUARY—You are right, Father 
of Queen, and Alice exit, and Benjamin Time. I am proud to be the month 
— Franklin and James enter.) to come in with the New Year. 





~ SOUTH AMERICA 


Jack and Jill—A Wall Hanging of Cut Paper 


You know that South America is big and rich in natural resources 
(Continued from page 36) 


—these things you know with your mind. Now’s the time to learn 





— Cut and paste Jill’s hair, taking knees. Refer to the design. Then ot Get i is tcl , P if 
care to get it placed correctly, as the add Jack’s socks and shoes. whet Soule Amersen is Sealy Eke~te experience Soe yours - 
position of the hair makes a great Cut and paste the other flowers, glowing warmth of its life and culture. Come—not just to see, but 

Is difference in the design. Cut out stems and blossoms, as shown. to enjoy—South America! Pleasure begins the day you sail on the 
jill’s complete dress and paste it in After all the pieces are pasted and 
place; then paste the apron over it. dry, draw the faces. If they are 33,000-Ton American Flag Luxury Liners 


Notice that the apron should be cut drawn earlier, the features may not 

wider than the dress. Finally paste be placed correctly. Draw carefully $ 5 BRAZIL 5 S$ URUGUAY $ $ ARGENTINA 
—— ff the socks, and over them the shoes, with a soft pencil. Do not use ink, wiose — lease 
which should be as wide as the socks. as it makes the features stand out too Ships designed for your enjoyment. All staterooms outside .. . air- 

Now cut and paste on Jack’s cap, conspicuously. After that, draw the 

placing it at the correct angle to pocket on Jill’s apron, the buttons on 
~ look as it does in the design. Then Jack’s blouse and trousers, the lac- broad Lido sports decks ... airy public rooms. Calling at 
ne. paste his blouse, which should be cut ings and tips on the shoes, and the 


long enough so that the top of the centers of the flowers. BARBADOS ... RIO DE JANEIRO ... SANTOS 
trousers will overlap the blouse. Cut Select a good color of dark paper 
and paste the trousers. Be sure to on which to mount the hanging. MONTEVIDEO . . . BUENOS AIRES . . . TRINIDAD 


place them high on the blouse, so Leave a margin of 1” at the top and Schedules and tours for every purpose ... From a month’s leave 
that they will come well above his on each side, and 2%” at the bottom. 


_— =f 
Cf2 


conditioned dining rooms .. . outdoor tiled swimming pools with 


to a half-year of study and travel... « "Round South America 
- tours easily arranged. 38-DAY CRUISES from $360 tourist, $480 


















28) 
first class ($550 certain seasons), 
" Making Rhythm-Band Instrument 
(17) g y 
(Continued from page 35) Your PERFECT SABBATICAL TRIP ; 
6) many types of rhythmic sounds. suggested that those who are still Whether you are starting your Sabbatical now or next semes- 
) e ° . . . . . + . 
9) sandpaper, obtainable at the hard- without some instrument bring a ter you must surely go to South America this time. Combine 
3) ned store, is fastened around both comb from home. With tissue pa- glorious days at sea with an opportunity to study at close 
Arent and secured with thumbtacks. per wrapped about it, the comb will range the teeming ports of South America. See a whole 
— A good circular motion produces the produce satisfactory musical tones. ° Pt hy PRO : 
d ; , = . } continent—with its historic past and its great future. <A 
o sound of rain. An irregular motion When the instruments have been ; ; serene 
forward and back in four-four time completed, the children may impro- Round-South-America trip for your perfect Sabbatical. 
with emphasis on the first beat will vise their own rhythms and tunes. Sailings every second Friday midnight 
Cred reproduce the sound of a train. We should draw from children all 
a heir latent powers of self-expression. 
por BELLS oe ee 4 = Consult your Travel Agent or 
each PP RI ay 
+ more These are nice to have if they can AvuTHOR’s Note: The writer has a f at ly ’ /? 
an foot be fo d . small supply of gourd seeds on hand. = # 
ts ach und. A junk yard or even a They should be planted, as melon seeds 
‘condhand store might yield some. are, in a shallow circle about 8” in i= = 
diameter. Any reader who would like o =) 
a to have enough of these seeds for one -) ~/ _ 
MISCELLANEOUS hill may receive an allotment so long as Cais > WHnCdS 5 Broadway, N York 
; , a > ion - eee > ae A roadw ew Yor 
Some pupils will want to bring the supply lasts, by writing to the au “Roca y, o 





armon; ‘ thor in care of THE, INSTRUCTOR and en- 
onicas, kazoos, and so on. It is closing a three-cent stamp. | 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, tegether with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to TREASURE-TROVE, 
Tue Instructor, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
Please do not ask for items men- 
tioned more than five months ago. 





232. An Aid in Bird Study 

If you would like to arouse an in- 
terest in birds among your pupils, or 
satisfy an interest already evident, no 
better way could be found than by 
the formation of a Junior Audubon 
Club under auspices of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. 
This organization will send free to 
any teacher a typical four-page il- 
lustrated leaflet for study of a partic- 
ular bird, with separate color plate 
and outline drawing of this bird— 
together with a sheet of instructions 
for forming a Junior Audubon Club 
(Mention grade you teach, as leaflets 
are issued in Junior and _ Senior 


styles. ) 


233. On Continental Airways 

It was only thirteen years ago that 
coast-to-coast air passenger service 
began in the United States. In 1927 
the transcontinental trip took 32 
hours, and small single-engined two- 
passenger mail planes were used. 
Now, 3-mile-a-minute travel in 
safety and comfort, day and night, 
is a commonplace of aviation. But 
consider what has been accomplished 
in a few short years, and the com- 
monplace becomes a marvel of scien- 
tific enterprise. Behind the Scenes 
of the Nation's First Airline is a fas- 
cinating booklet that tells the how 
and why of United Air Lines’ opera- 
tion over the mid-continent airway 
—with a record of 30,000 coast-to- 
trips and 150,000,000 miles’ 
experience. Many photographs and 
drawings illustrate the text, and 
colored decorations add a_ bright 
One copy may be had for 
the asking. We predict that your 
pupils will devour it! 


coast 


touch, 


234. For a New and Better Day 

The only hope of a world where 
nations now put their trust in “reek- 
ing tube and iron shard” is to train 
a new generation to help in bring- 
ing a new and better day. The chil- 
dren and youth of enlightened na- 
tions are growing up to hate war and 
work for world friendship and world 
peace. Teachers who promote this 
cause are true peacemakers. Forces 
that are on the side of good will 
mong men are represented in the 
margin of a Picture Map of the 
World, published by The Friendship 
Press. A copy of this map, in the 
x 11”) will be sent 
gratis, as will a similar Picture Map 
of the United States. With the maps 
goes information on quantity prices 
and on 30” x 50” wall maps for dis- 
play use, Each of these large maps is 
accompanied by an attractive insert 
sheet of text and cutouts for color- 
ing. This is excellent social-science 
material. 


pupils’ size (8’ 
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Candlemaking Day in the Colonies 


(Continued from page 41) 


Mother riding on the horse with 
Father. Mother said that we should 
help you all we can. 

ELLEN—And see, we brought our 
samplers. (Holds up a sampler.) 

REMEMBRANCE—QOh, good! I am 
glad you came. We are going to 
make candles, and you can help us. 

JEREMIAH—Mother was _ fright- 
ened because they have to ford two 
streams. 

THOMAS—Yes, but Father said our 
horse would carry them safely. 

MOTHER—I'm sure they wili be 
all right. Now we must get at our 
candlemaking. Edward, you may 
give out the sticks. Remembrance, 
you may give out the wicks. You 
all know how to tie them on. (Chil- 
dren tie their wicks to the sticks.) 
Now we are all ready to go out in 
the yard. You children may all make 
the dipped candles, and Richard 
and I will make the molded ones. 


(All go out.) 
ScENE III 


(Remembrance is seated at the 
spinning wheel; Charity, Ellen, and 
Patience are working on their sam- 
plers. Richard comes in with the 
rack of dipped candles and puts 
if in @ corner.) 

KEMEMBRANCE—Don't our can- 
dles look nice? And it was really 
fun to make them this morning. 

ELLEN—Yes, I like to make 
candles, but I don’t like to make 
soap. 

cuariry—I hope 
Father are all right. 

REMEMBRANCE—Oh, they will be, 
although Father says that there may 
be an Indian uprising this fall. 

cuariry—All our Indians around 
here are friendly. One night last 
week I woke up and looked out from 
my trundle bed into the kitchen. 
There were three Indians all wrapped 
in their blankets lying by the fire. 

REMEMBRANCE—Oh, weren’t you 
scared, Charity? 

cHaARITY—No, they often come 
that way. My father has told them 
they are always welcome. The next 
morning they had gone before any 
one was up, but see what one of 
them left for me. (Takes a corncob 
doll out of her pocket. The girls 
gather around and look at the doll.) 

REMEMBRANCE—Qh, Charity, an 
Indian doll made of a corncob and 
cornhusks. Isn’t it nice? 

ELLEN—In New Hampshire there 
was an Indian fight not long ago, 
and a lot of settlers were killed. 


Mother and 


REMEMBRANCE—Yesterday noon | 
thought I saw an Indian looking in 
the door, but it was only Edward 
fooling me. (The boys all come in, 
noisily, and sit down.) 

EDWARD—Girls have it pretty 
easy, with nothing to do but spin 
and sew, while we boys have to cut 
wood, carry water from the spring, 
and skin the rabbits for supper. 

RICHARD—Did you girls see what 
happened in church last Sunday 
when Mr. Brown got sleepy? 

cHariry—Yes, the tithing man 
gave him a good rap on the head. 

THOMAS—Let’s play church! 

REMEMBRANCE (jumping up ex- 
citedly)—Yes! Women on one side, 
men on the other! (Children place 
the chairs.) You be the minister, 
Edward. And you be the tithing 
man, Richard. 

CHARITY (speaking to Edward)— 
But don’t you turn the hourglass 
over two times as our minister did 
last Sabbath day. 

REMEMBRANCE—And then the 
sand almost ran out again before he 
stopped. 

rHOMAS—Here is a 
tickle the ladies with, 
(The children play church.) 

FATHER (entering suddenly) — 
What is this? What is this? It is 
not seemly to mock the church. 

EDWARD—Oh, Father, we meant 
no harm. (They rearrange chairs.) 

REMEMBRANCE—Father, will you 
tell us about your trip to Boston? 
Tell Charity and Ellen about eating 
dinner with the Governor. 

FATHER—You want me to tell 
about the Governor’s silver forks? 
Well, the rich people now eat with 
forks, instead of with wooden spoons. 
The Governor's lady was proud be- 
cause the last ship brought her six 
silver forks from England. 

MOTHER (coming in and walking 
around to look at each girl’s work) 
—How are the samplers coming? 
Charity, you will be proud of this 
sampler when you are older. It has 
such tiny stitches. Remembrance, 
you have done a nice lot of spinning. 
You children have all worked hard, 
and I am so happy to have the 
candlemaking all done. Now we 
can stop working a while. I have a 
treat for you. I have been saving 
some maple sugar from last spring, 
and this would be a good time to 
serve it. Charity and Remembrance, 
you may pass it. 

(They pass the maple sugar, thus 
ending the play.) 


feather to 
Richard. 


A Close-up of Hawaii 


(Continued from page 58) 


surroundings and the faraway ocean 
realm of my lifelong desire. I’ve 
seen in Arizona the moon above the 
desert. I’ve seen the craters there. 
Then with closed eyes I have tried to 
picture Mauna Loa or Kileauea and the 
moon at the beaches of Oahu, look- 
ing down along her silver pathway 
at sea. I have watched the desert 
dust-spirals rising lazily to move here 
and there at the will of a vagrant 


breeze, and I have tried to imagine 
them the smoke from funnels of 
ocean steamers. When desert winds 
shift the sand across the dunes I pic- 
ture splashing ocean waves. The 
mirage brings vividly to me chang- 
ing marine scenes. 

Water—yes, it is water, boundless 
water, that one longs for when sum- 
mer comes to the desert! Then one 

(Continued on page 71) 
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A Close-up of Hawaii 


(Continued from page 70) 


thinks of the invigorating chill of 
night winds at sea... of spray 


age! At last “the rainbow round my 
shoulders” —Hawaii! 


















































in one’s face ... long, easy swells My soul craves Honolulu. There 
lps astern . « « sometimes a cloudy sky I would listen to real Hawaiian 
‘ with a splatter of rain, or a foggy music at night—to the throbbing 
; haze obscuring the view. chords of deep-toned guitars inter- 
1 From my Imperial Valley home mingled with ukulele notes, sustained 
; below sea level, while the desert bakes by the rhythm of drum beats. For 
1 | think of the “life on the ocean a few weeks, anyway, I want to ex- 
: wave’ that begins not far beyond change the sand dunes for silver 
the western mountains, It is a joy strands, the cactus and sage for the 
; just to picture ‘ou liner, with its palm and pineapple, the desert’s roll- NO SUBJECT in the curriculum presents more 
ster) 3 rest or recreation by day, its drowsy ing billows for the ocean’s breakers. epetied een han 0 f a 
3. vibration of engines at night. Good Over yonder I know there is an out- . ee ~e ae ae aS ED 
: berths and good food! Goodwill and rigger canoe for me to enjoy, a lei- To help you in classroom work or to answer 
5 good-feliowship throughout the voy- wreath awaiting me. “after-school” questions, Modess has prepared free 
material which we believe you will approve. 
; These charts are new! 
& 6 ° W t A ® 5 Menstrual Anatomy Charts —in color. Show the whole proc- 
; ong es gain ess of menstruation. Simple, accurate text. Size 14 by 11 
(Continued from page 60) inches, mailed in a heavy, plain envelope, 
: Perhaps the scene that has lured huge Persian rug spread out before 13,485 teachers 
me most through the years is the us. Then, as the light fades, we can sent for these booklets last year 
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: & That, at least, has not been changed! Abyss.” portant information based on modern medical opinion. 
Cw | hope there will still be the Hopi Helps dispel old-fashioned “bugaboos. 
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Q ; —trails with such breath-taking letter on Alaska that the Matanuska that each girl in your class may have her own copy. 
turns that momentarily one expects Valley project (a resettlement proj- 
é to go hurtling, mule and all, down ect) had been abandoned. This is r—-Mailthis coupon for your free booklets and charts- — 4 
the rocky sides of the canyon! Let not the case. In October, 1938, a Personal Products Corporation, Dept. E-21 | 
6 us hope for a sunset across the great number of families did leave the pg ton paalnenee sean § “The Periodic Cocte.” I 
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“ Down Under 
(Continued from page 59) 
are not to be found. The shades and Suva, Fiji, is a great contrast to 
varieties of British accent are quite Pago Pago. Here is a_ thriving 
n ...WE WOULDN’T HAVE MISSED IT FOR THE WORLD! startling to American cars at first. British town where traffic keeps to 
— They range from the soft-voiced, the left, British money is used, and 
HER | cultured King’s English to the dia- even the barelegged but uniformed 
NTS: oO lects of people who are said to have native policeman speaks with a 
nals ° ° © r) lived “within sound of the bells" — broad English accent. Turbaned 
» assign Cockney to you. Hindus mingle with the bushy- 
oo a The arrival at Honolulu is an ex- haired Fiji Islanders on the streets. 
ere is’ the charm end beauty of the Orient... with its tnstine- N.Y.K.'S GREAT perience without parallel. The all- After more lazy days at sea, our 
ener itilidieidiecsn.. - < tea tionsittien odideiatensibaindiidieieis NEW MODERN FLEET pervading fragrance of flowers, the New Zealand friends warned us to 
tone a8 woys ... is reflected in the pleasant shipboard life you The first of 9 new passenger music of the band and full-throated get out our wool suits, for it would 
ince of ciley on the ent, modern Heer of 04NS. fellow nah, Re Cate Maru, 16,500 voices of the native singers, and the be the middle of winter in Auckland. 
~—" itusadh  darties deatieanteniieah: @ st gene enter the Coli general air of happiness at our com- New Zealand has everything in 
Addres tee Cll cance, with thecsends of other Amastaun wane). All fra class cabins and pub- ing, made me forget that I knew not the way of scenery: thermal regions 
0. Gis Ried caddie bes © eounes been ease delight. Gr je dee Aaa liner will be one soul on the dock. like our Yellowstone, snow-covered 
ne for what is offered, more inexpensive and luxurious, re- When this shi . it The native Hawaiians, like all the mountains and blue lakes like 
Gandines of the chess of corvice selected. te Jepen « « « gram is completed, oy Ay Polynesians I encountered, have at Switzerland, long white beaches like 
{ China... around the Pacific . . . or South America... prntie 149 vessels, least two traits in common—a desire the French Riviera, rivers bordered 
the splendid fleet of N.Y.K.'s “Ships of Friendship” cre- tons. @ 1,010,000 gross to please and an innate dignity. with giant tropical tree ferns, 
ON eles magic wherever you choose to go. Pago Pago, Samoa, next stop! And English countrysides, Maori villages, 


this is the real South Seas of grass 


and great flocks of snow-white sheep. 


SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT, or write Dept. 
30, N.Y.K. line: 25 Broadway, New York; 551 
Market Street, San Francisco; 1404 Fourth Ave 
nue, Seattle; 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 


PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN. Lowest all year round-trip fares: 
Ist Class .. from $595 Tourist Cabin . . from $245 


Subject to change 


PACIFIC COAST TO SOUTH AMERICA by modern motor liners 


The typical New Zealander is a 
little more reserved than the Ameri- 
can or even the Australian, yet his 


huts, breadfruit and coconut trees. 
There is a dreamlike quality about 
sailing into Pago Pago’s perfect little 


Tr Yasukuni Maru and Heiyo Maru. ~~ yay aaa iene harbor, the crater of an old volcano. real friendliness charms all visitors to 
5 tase In tenders we went ashore for a day his beautiful country. 

sin of pure enchantment. In a little I have only hearsay knowledge of 
ame e Ld e village reached by bus the Samoans Australia, but the returning passen- 
i000 danced the siva and other ancient gers on my boat were so enthusiastic 
mart) (JAPAN MAIL) native dances. Under the trees they about Sydney and Melbourne and the 


Australian brand. of hospitality, that 


displayed their tapa cloth, koa-wood 
I must go “Down Under” again. 


bowls, and other handiwork. 
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FACT-FINDING TRIPS have long 
been recognized as an important 
means of helping children to discov- 
er that the needs of daily life are 
met through the interdependence 
of people—-from farms and factories 
to retail outlets and finally to the 
ultimate user. 


We are devoting this new depart- 
ment to descriptions of such trips, 
so that teachers may be stimulated 
to further investigation activities. 
Trips of this type, thrdugh firsthand 
interviews, give children a wealth of 
factual knowledge, and help to bring 
about a better understanding be- 
tween consumer and producer. 


Instructors agree that the need for 
developing competent leaders and 
sound citizens is greater today than 





* 


ever before. Our schools can help 
millions of potential earners and 
consumers to meet community re- 
sponsibilities and to learn how to 
save and spend with skill and wis- 
dom. Good social attitudes must be 
established by practice. 


We invite you to submit a brief ar 
ticle, not more than 750 words, tell- 
ing how you planned and conducted 
a fact-finding trip, the questions 
asked and how they were answered, 
the things you saw, and some of the 
social values derived. 


Manuscripts used on this page will 
be purchased at our regular rates 
and should be addressed to: 
Let’s Find the Facts 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 





If You Do Not Know How to Conduct a Field Trip, 
These Suggestions May Help You 


FIELD TRIPS are of value in 
vivifying and extending children’s 
ideas, but many teachers hesitate to 
undertake them because of the diffi- 
culties involved. This procedure, 
reprinted from The Instructor, may 
prove helpful. 


I. Secure the parents’ permission in 
writing. These notes should be kept 
by the head of the school for your 
protection should an accident occur. 


II. Take the trip yourself several 
days in advance, so that you will be 
familiar with the situation. 


III. Invite a few helpful mothers to 
go with you. Make sure that they 
know what is expected of them. 


IV. Discuss with the class the fol- 
lowing points. 
A. What to look for. 
B. Courtesy and safety rules. 
1. Safety measures in crossing 
streets, entering and leaving 
conveyances, and the need for 
the group to stay together. 
2. Route to be taken. 
3. Courtesy to guards, police- 
men, and all those of whom the 
children ask questions. 
4. Good manners, such as quiet 
voices, taking turns, and orderly 
formation of lines. 
C. Spending money. No one to 
have more than the needed fare. 
D. Appearance. The school is 
judged by the cleanliness of the 
children. 
E. Breakfast. Some children will 
be so excited over the trip that, 
unless the teacher urges them to 
eat, they will go without break- 
fast. 
F. Luncheon. If luncheon is to 
be eaten while the excursion is in 
progress, decide ahead of time 
what should be taken. Usually a 
sandwich, fruit, and a cooky or a 
bar of chocolate wil! be sufficient. 


V. Before leaving, have the children 
get a drink and go to the toilet. 


VI. If possible, take the most direct 
route to the destination. If fares 
are to be paid, see that each child 
has the exact amount. The lessons 


learned in connection with this are’ 


the value of money, not cheating 
(many children have parents who 
have evaded paying their legitimate 
fares), and self-reliance. The teach- 
er should keep the return fares until 
time to start back. 


VII. Have the two most reliable 
pupils at the head of the line, and 
the next most responsible at the 
end. The leaders should cross the 
street at a signal from the teacer 
or traffic policeman, and stop some 
distance up the block, so that the 
entire line will get on the sidewalk 
without crowding. At a signal from 
the teacher they should go to the 
next crossing, and wait for her. 

Little children may fly one block, 
hop the next, skip the next. They 
should not be asked to walk sedately. 

The teacher should stand in the 
middle of the street if there is no 
policeman, and stop traffic by raising 
her hand, even though the lights 
should change. However, few cars 
will attempt to start when they see 
children crossing. Count the chil- 
dren at frequent intervals. You may 
pick up a few. 


VIII. After arriving at the desti- 
nation do not permit children to be 
distracted by other things. Children 
grow fatigued and lose interest if 
too much is seen on one trip. 


IX. After the visit has been made, 
attend to the physical needs of the 
children, and take them back to 
school. Do not allow them to stop 
at their homes, even though they 
pass them on their way. Dismiss 
them from the school building. 


The article on page 10 will be of special interest. 
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We Visit a Cheese Factory 


THIS account, by Mary Wedehase, pre- 
viously published in THE INSTRUCTOR, is 
reprinted here to indicate the type of 
article we shall be glad to receive for 
this department. 

THE children wrote a letter to the 
manager of the cheese factory in our 
community, asking his permission to 
visit the plant. A written reply was 
received and a date was set for the 
excursion. In the meantime, the 
children brought books, 
pictures, stories—anything that they 
could find that dealt with cheese 
At length they felt that 
they knew something about it; but 
there were many points which were 
They prepared the fol- 
lowing outline with questions to ask 
the workers at the factory or to 
answer for themselves from their ob- 
servations, 


reference 
making. 


now clear. 


These questions helped 
the children to notice the fundamen- 
tal steps in the process of making 
cheese. 
I. Materials. 
A. Rennet. 
1. What is rennet? 
2. What is its use? 
3. From what does rennet come? 
B. Salt. 
Why is it used? 
C. Milk. 
1. Where is the milk obtained? 
2. How is it transported? 
3. Why is it weighed at the 
factory? 
4. How much milk is used in 
making a batch of cheese? 
5. At what temperature is the 
milk kept? 
6. What happens to the milk? 
7. What are curds? 
8. What is whey? 
9. What kind of milk is used? 
D. Coloring. 
How is orange coloring made? 
E. Paraffin. 
How is paraffin used? 








The process of draining the whey from the 
curds is the step shown here. Ewing Galloway 


II. Factory equipment. 
A. What is a vat? 
B. How is the milk heated? 
C. What is a rennet tester? 
D. What is a cheese rake? 
E. What is a cheese press? 
PF. What is a paraffin vat? 
G. Of what use is the curing 
room? 
H. What is done with the whey? 
I. How many pounds of chees 
are put into each mold? 
J. How many molds will the 
press hold? 


, a” SoS a sae 
- i 4 


+} 


This machine shapes and cuts cheese into 


the size that is desired. Keystone View 


At the cheese factory, we were 
met by the manager, who explained 
in detail every step of the process. 
We stayed from 1:30 until 6:00. 
The cheese was put into the press be- 
fore we left, but since it had to be 
kept there for twelve hours we did 
not see it taken fiom the molds. 
The next day a committee went back 
to observe the remaining steps. 

In discussing the trip, the children 
expressed a wish to make cheese. 

They were so proud of their cheese 
that they wanted everyone to se tt 
and taste it. One boy suggested 
that we have a party for the mothers 
and serve our cheese with crackers 3 
refreshments. “What shall we do 
our party?” was asked by one of the 
girls. It was decided to make 
pictures, illustrating each step o 
the process, to show at the party. 

In addition to obtaining practical 
knowledge of the cheese-making ™* 
dustry, there were these outcomes. 

1. Respect for others’ rights. 

2. Eagerness to work to the best 
of one’s ability. 

3. Co-operation, friendliness, a¢ 
kindliness, in carrying out the work 

4. Willingness to assist in 4) 
undertaking. 

§. Increased appreciation of the 
local community, through knows 
something of its growing industne 
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